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Chautauqua Summer 


Schools 


July 3 to August 13 


I—English 


Literature and Composition. 


II— Modern Languages 
French—Beginning. 
Italian—Intermediate. 
Spanish—Advanced Reading, 
Grammar and Conversation. 


Ili—Classical 
Languages, Life and Art. 


IV— Mathematics 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom- 
etry. 


V—Science 


Physical and Natural His- 
tory. 


ViI—Education 


Methods in Kindergarten 
and grades, special subjects; 
classes for boys and girls. 


Vil—Social Science and 
History 


Ancient and modern; Ameri- 
canization. 
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VIII— Library Training 


A school for librarians 


IX—Home Economics 
Food and shelter; clothing. 


X—Music 
School and theoretical; sight 
reading, voice, piano, orches- 
tral instruments, organ, 
violin. 


XI—Arts and Crafts 


Drawing and design, metal 
work, toy making, modeling, 
bookbinding, leather work, 
etc. 


XIIl—Practical Arts 


Shorthand and typewriting, 
business training, commercial 
geography, parliamentary 
law. 


XIII—Expression 


Voice development, reading, 
dramatics. 


XIV—Physical Education 


For athletes, coaches and 
trainers, public school direct- 
ors, etc. 


This outline is incomplete for lack of space. In the fourteen departments 


there are more than 100 courses. 


Full details, with information as to fees, 


living conditions and so on, will be given in catalogue ready in the latter part 
of March. Mailing list is now being made up. For your copy apply to 


Registrar of Summer Schools 
Lock Box 87 


Chautauqua Institution 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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the Shipping Board, looked around 

for a man to put driving power be- 
hind America’s gigantic shipbuilding pro- 
gram, Charles M. Schwab—“Charley” 
Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Company— 
was the man chosen. He “delivered the 
goods.” : 

As head of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration his influence was electric. Almost 
his first act was an overnight revolution. for: 
the somnolent Corporation—it suddenly 
found itself removed from its cramped 
quarters in Washington to a great build- 
ing in Philadelphia—and hustling as though 
it were ‘on the last lap. 

Charles M. Schwab began his great 


Wie! Edward N. Hurley, head of 


career as a stake driver for the Carnegie. 


Steel Company at Pittsburgh. His weekly 
wage then would buy you today a_fair- 
sized’ breakfast, a moderate dinner, and 
send you to bed hungry at night in a cheap 
hotel.” Yet, at thirty-nine, he was selected 
by J. P. Morgan to be the first president 
of the newly formed United States Steel 
Corporation—and given $28,000,000 of the 
capital stock. Schwab is not a genius. 
Just a normal man with a normal brain 
who has thought beyond his job. He start- 
ed from scratch—without “pull” or favor. 
And the fifteen men who now run the 
Bethlehem Steel plant for him today are 
just normal men with normal brains think- 
ing and acting beyond their jobs. They, 
too, started from scratch. The present 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
—whose income last year aggregated 
$1,000,000—was a $75.00 a month crane 
man only a few years ago. The first vice- 
president began as a stenographer. 


Schwab and J. P. Morgan 


HARLES M. SCHWAB’S striking 

success is due to originality, plus ini- 

tiative, plus personality, plus driving 
power. To sum up, doing things differ- 
ently! 

For example: When the United States 
Steel Corporation took over the Carnegie 
Company, it acquired as one of its obliga- 
tions—it really was an asset—a contract 
to pay Schwab a yearly minimum salary of 
$1,000,000. J. P. Morgan didn’t know 
what to do about it. He _ hesitatingly 
broached the subject to Schwab. ; 

Schwab took the contract and tore it up. 

“I didn’t care what salary they paid 
me. I was not animated by money mo- 
tives. I believed in what I was trying to 
do and I wanted to see it brought about.” 

Schwab was looking beyond. He had 
conceived the idea of the United States 
Steel Corporation. He had “sold” that 
idea to the great capitalists of the nation. 
He wanted to work it out—to make the 
United States the greatest steel producing 
nation in the world. And he did! 

The demand for men with Schwab’s 
qualities—initiative, driving power, orig- 
inal thinking, and ready, forceful exvres- 
sion—was never greater than now. Noth- 
ing is so plentiful as opportunity. There 
are more jobs for forceful men than there 
are forceful men for jobs. As Mr. Schwab 
aptly remarks: “In the modern business 


world ‘pull’ is losing its power. Achieve- 
ment -is the only power. Captains of in- 
dustry are not hunting money. America 


is heavy with it. They are seeking brains 
—specialized, active brains. Brains are 
needed to carry out the plans of those who 
furnish the capital.” : 
America’s cry is not for super-men. Lis- 
ten again to Mr. Schwab: “I have found 
that when. ‘stars’-drop out, their depart- 
ments seldom suffer. And their successors 
are merely men who have learned by self- 
discipline and application to get full pro- 
duction from an average, normal brain. 
The man who attracts attention is not the 
dazzler—but the man who is thinking all 


the time, and expressing himself in little 
unusual ways.” 
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CHARLES M. SCTTWAB 
Your Brain—How te Use It? 


VERY man and woman is endowed 

with mind. Your success is governed 

by your use of mind. The fellow who 
sits still and simply does what he is told 
will never be asked to do the big thing. 

Men make opportunity! Just remember 
that every external achievement is first an 
internal idea. Each successful act is pri- 
marily an invisible thought. Right think- 
ing, then, in the broad sense, means right 
action—thus all success is founded on right 
mental activity 

Schwab wasn’t wurr successful. He had 
to learn to think thre ugh the hard knocks 
of experience. It took him years to de- 
velop the driving, eager mind that won for 
him his first lowly step in success. But 
just as everything moves faster nowadays, 
so does the development of brain power— 
for those who make the effort. It is quite 
possible today for any man in a few months 
to develop those mental qualities that early 
marked Schwab for success. 

That possibility is in Pelmanism—the 
modern short-cut to the training of the 
mind—the bringing to consciousness of all 
those mental forces now lying at the bot- 
tom of a dream sea of inaction—the devel- 
opment of that mental muscle that makes 
you glory in the battle of life—that makes 
you want to win. 


Pelmanism and Your Future 


T trains your mind to quick, construct- 

ive thinking—right thinking. You can 

straighten and strengthen it just as eas- 
ily as the body can be- strengthened—and 
do it just as scientifically. 

Take the bank clerk for example: When 
he first starts he can add a column of fig- 
ures with only average speed and accuracy. 
In time he can add four columns where 
previously he added one! Increased men- 
tal efficiency—mental training! 

And this is the duty of Pelmanism! Its 
sole function is to develop the mind to 
right thinking—to bring out and strengthen 
such immeasurable qualities as will-power, 
concentration, ambition, self-reliance, judg- 
ment and memory. Pelmanism can, and 
does, substitute “I will” for “I wish.” 

It is not a mere “memory system.” It 
develops all the mental powers. There is 
no “magic” or “mystery” about it—just 
the common sense application of practical 
psychology. 


Increases Incomes 


ELMANISM makes no promise to 

turn you. into a “Charley” Schwab, 

but it does guarantee a quick and con- 
tinuous development of the “Charley” 
Schwab success qualities, 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
U ~ By George Creel 


Pelmanism is able to guarantee advance- 
ment and increased incomes for the very 
simple reason that it gives workers the 
qualities that employers are hoping for and 
searching for. Salary is no longer the 
determining consideration: the main thing 
is intelligent service. 

There are 400,000 Pelman students in 
the world today. It is a positive and irre- 
futable fact that the vast majority of them 
have, through developed mental powers, in- 
creased their earning capacities from 20 
to 200 per cent. And why not? Increased 
efficiency is worth more money. 

Pelmanism points the way to cultural 
values as well as to material success. It 
opens the windows of the mind to the 
voices of the world; it puts the stored 
wealth of memory at the service of the 
tongue; it burns away timidity by develop- 
ing, oot restinaien and self-expression. 

elmanism takes no account of class, 
ee or circumstances. It has values for 
all. 

The beginner will find the secret of pro- 
motion in it. The veteran “job holder” 
will get from it new courage, self-confi- 
dence and a resourcefulness that will lift 
him above his fears and out of his ruts. 
Executi»¢ heads will discover that PEL- 
MANiSM takes up “mental slack.” 

Professional men — lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, artists, authors—have 
come to the knowledge that Pelmanism 
will help them to surmount difficulties and 
achieve a greater degree of success in their 
vocations. 

Women in commercial pursuits have the 
same problems to overcome as men. Women 
in the home are operating a highly special- 
ized, complex business requiring every 
ounce of judgment, energy, self-reliance 
and quick decision possible to develop. 
Pelmanism meets these needs. 

PELMANISM has its benefits for the 
youth, with mind to be trained, but it has 
even larger benefits for men and women 
past forty, whose minds have a tendency to 
“slow up.” No one is too old for PEL- 
MANISM who has the will to be alive, 
virile and vital. (Signed) George Creel. 


It Fits. Your Time 
ELMANISM does not ask you for fixed hours 
of attendance and set times for study. It fits 
into your time instead of demanding that 

your time fit into it. 

The Pelman course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve “‘Little Gray Books.”” They are sent one 
at a time, and the student fills out work sheets 
that are gone over with pen and ink by a staff 
of trained instructors—all men and women of 
the highest experience and qualifications. 

A. special system keeps the examiners in close 
personal touch with the students right through 
the course, and insures that individual attention 
which is so essential to the success of a study 
of this character. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 
OU will find the answer in a booklet issued 
by the Pelman Institute of America and 
sent free on request. It is called “Mind and 

Memory,” and it describes Pelmanism to the 
last detail. 

It might truly be described as your first les- 
son in Pelmanism; for a thorough reading of 
it’ will start your mind Pelmanizing, just as it 
has the minds of many others. It balances big 
benefits against a low cost. 

You want Pelmanism. Take your first lesson 
in Pelmanism now! Don’t “put off!” Write 
your name and address in the coupon below at 
once and send it to the Pelmar Institute of 
ee Suite 374, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 


"Seer enwn enw ews ae ee eet ae ee ee eee ae oe 
PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 

| Suite 374, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 

1, Please send at once and without obligation 
to me, a copy of your booklet—‘“‘Mind and 

1 Memory”—and such other literature as will 

l tell me how I can become a Pelmanist. 


, Name 
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All correspondence strictly. confidential. 
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Just a Word 


We've moved! And we trust that every 
reader who has ever had a similar expe- 
rience will register heartfelt sympathy 
along with his congratulations. 

For the lowest point (we hope!) to 
which human despair can sink was reached 
when we first invaded our new quarters, 
stumbling over piles of office furniture en 
route, dropping into our old, familiar chair 
(to find that it had lost one castor and 
tilted in a roguish way better adapted to 
a venturesome young aviator), reaching 
for the telephone to start the day’s work 
(“Sorry. But the telephone won’t be con- 
nected for some time. There are 15,000 
requests ahead of you in this district’), 
asking for the morning’s mail (No mail 
till noon today!), and so on indefinitely ! 
Even filling the fountain pen presented 
difficulties. 

In some strange way the moving men 
had proved a magnet for the office shears. 
Ours were lost, and so were those of all 
from whom we tried to borrow (at least 
that’s what they said). And whoever heard 
of editing without a pair of shears? 

We all cursed progress that first day? 
Venturing outside the editorial sanctum 
involved a psychological test akin to that 
of the white rats in a maze. One editor 
tacked a little verse on the wall behind 
his desk (written to the rhythm of the 
carpenters’ strident hammer blows) 


Gin a body meet a body 
Coming thru the aisle 

Gin a body kick a body 
Need a body smaisle? 

However we all did! And the worst is 
over now. 

So all this is just by way of 
proving to you what we suspect you al- 
ready took for granted anyhow, that men 
may come and men may go (even moving 
men) but The Independent comes out every 
week with the best that can be written on 
the world’s news and what it means. 


New Plays 


A new and really eminent Shakespearian 
actor has arrived. Every one should see 
John Barrymore and his excellent troupe 
in Richard III. Perhaps the best presenta- 
tion of the play in this generation. (Ply- 
mouth Theater.) 


Ruddigore. Last’ year the Society of 
American Singers scored a hit by the re- 
vival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s popular 
operas. This year they have achieved a still 
greater success by reviving an unpopular 
and forgotten opera by the same author 
and composer. Its very name was anathema 
to the prudish British of the mid-Victorian 
epoch but now it competes with the most 
modern of New York entertainments. 
(Park Theater.) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Dr. FRANK CRANE—As you love me, 
cultivate a sense of humor. 

Tuomas Epison—Oh! I eat a Welsh 
rarebit for breakfast every morning! 


Sir OLtiver LopcEe—I am inclined to ac- 
cept the New Testament record of miracles. 

THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN—We hereby 
adjure upon our loyal subjects to fulfil our 
wishes. 

Ep. Pinaup—It has been necessary to 
increase our prices 35 per cent since the 
war began. 

GENERAL DENIKIN—I will hang all who 


have been implicated in the vile reign of 
Bolshevism. 


Amy LOweELL—I shall rejoice when the 
newspaper funny man is relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

STUYVESANT FisH—The Covenant shines 
and it stinks, and it stinks and it shines 
like a mackerel lying in. the moonlight. 

Mrs. H. B. Fospick—When there is a 
hole in the wall take a piece of soap and 
press it into the hole. It won’t fall out as 
putty, does. 

Mrs. VERA MoorE—How many mothers 
stop to think they can make good black 
bloomers for the children to play in out of 
old umbrella tops? 


Ex-PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—I shall love 
to watch my doctor hunt crocodiles. It 
will remind me of what I had to do at the 
Peace Conference. 

Lorp LEVERHULME, founder and head 
of Lever Bros., Ltd.—Capital is only char- 
acter, and it has been character that was 
the basis of the credit of the United King- 
dom. 

CosTUMER Rospert E. Jones—I have 
always thought that I should_like to cos- 
tume a chorus for some musical comedy out 
of materials from the five and ten cent 
store. 


Dr. JAEGER—What every woman doesn’t 
know is the fact that she can buy a make 
of woolen underwear for husband, son or 
brother that is non-irritable to the most 
sensitive skin. 

HERBERT N. CassoN—If anybody must 
be thrown overboard to save the ship of 
state, why not begin with the thirty dukes 
and the thirty-nine marquises who got 
their lands from Henry VIII? 

BrerRNakgD SHAW—I am so far modern 
that I have come to the conclusion that 
what is wanted is a law that every building 
should be knocked down at the end of 


twenty years, and a new one erected. 


Hon. Miss HELEN Scorr-MontTacuE— 
The old Duchess of Cortland, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, the Duchess of Bucleugh 
and the Countess of Anglessa were all 
brought up in unbleached muslin under- 
wear. 
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General Motors Trucks 


N rural motor express lines, in 

the heaviest city traffic,on the 
farm—wherever General Motors 
Trucks operate, their performance 
brings forth expressions of un- 
qualified approval from thousands 
of satisfied owners. 


GMC Trucks are built and backed 
by the exclusive truck building unit 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


GENERAL MoToORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


(615) 
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| longer made with straw-—-a better way 

















Typeless printing! Bricks are no 








has been found. By the elimination of 
type and cuts, the Mimeograph produces 
good printing guzcker than it is produced 
by any other means—with less trouble— 
at small cost. And because it holds this 


tremendous advantage it is used in com- 
mercial, governmental and educational 














institutions throughout civilization as an efficient 
means of beating down costs and saving time. No 
Duplicates 





























special training needed for its operation. 
letters, bulletins, forms, drawings, etc.—five thousand 
Costs little to install. Why not see what 


an hour! 
typeless printing will do for you—todayP Get catalog 
| “ER” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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When Will Taxes Come Down? 


A Message from the United States Government 
By Daniel C. Roper 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


HEN will our tax laws be revised? This 

question is being asked on every hand as 

tax returns are being filed, and is of im- 

portance to every American who contributes 
directly or indirectly to the Government’s revenues. 
Doubt as to what is to be the future tax policy of the 
nation is damaging to every interest. The most im- 
portant thing that can be done for the taxpayer and 
the country at this time is to remove the doubt and un- 
certainty which accompanies the feeling that the tax 
laws are going to be constantly under revision and re- 
view. If Congress is not going to take up seriously the 
revision of the laws, it is in the interest of the Govern- 
ment as well as the business world that it should frank- 
ly and promptly say so. 

There has been for many months past a great clamor 
for tax revision. It seems to me that definite heed should 
be given it, both by the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government. Both should endeavor to 
eliminate the complications of the present law, to avoid 
as far as possible the shackling of business and to work 
out a permanent and simplified system of taxation. And 
to this end every taxpayer should become a student of 
the theory and practice of taxation and should strive 
to assist those whose duty it is to frame and administer 
the laws with suggestions growing out of his own ex- 
perience and observation. 

Revision of the tax laws does not necessarily involve 
a reduction in the amount of revenue to be secured by 
the Government from taxation. It might involve lower- 
ing some and increasing other tax rates, better to ad- 
just our system to post war conditions. 

When then can all taxes be brought down? Before 
that question can be answered we must consider and 
give answer to several others of even more fundamental 
importance. It is of importance that we answer them 
quickly, to be rid of the uncertainty I have spoken of 
above, but we have not yet the information necessary 
to answer them with wisdom. 


RACTICALLY every European government is at 

present considering the imposition of higher tax 
levies. Only the United States among the belligerents has 
been able to lower its war tax rates. This year’s revenues 
from taxation and the sale of surplus war materials will 
be quite ample, it is estimated, to meet current govern- 
mental expenditures. Everyone agrees, I take it, that 


we should never reduce the revenues.to be returned by 


taxation to an extent that would make new bond issues 


necessary to defray the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The cost of government at present is high. Like the 
individual the Government can somewhat better its 
financial position by the practice of economy. But the 
cost of government in the main cannot be materially 
reduced until high prices come down, for the Govern- 
ment is as much affected by the high cost of living as 
the average citizen. It is important in this connection 
to consider whether heavy taxation is the cause, as 
has been many times alleged, or the effect of high 
prices. 

Must we reduce taxes to reduce prices, or reduce 
prices to reduce taxes? I am of the emphatic opinion 
that high prices are due to other causes, principally 
to the condition of uncertainty in every line, and that 
very little of the responsibility can be laid to high taxes. 
It is true that many of our taxes tend in spite of every- 
thing to become consumption taxes. They are passed 
on and on until they can be passed no farther. But 
taxes are only a drop in the bucket of pa high 
prices. — 


HE large tax levies made necessary by the war have 

made the tax item one of the most vital in every 
business. When the assets acquired by the nation during 
the war period are properly analyzed due credit will be 
given to the tax law for having impressed upon our 
people generally the necessity of keeping more ac- 
curate accounts. This will lead not only to more ac- 
curate records and hence to.more honest accounting be- 
tween taxpayers and the Government, but also to the 
reconstruction of business along more systematic and 
efficient lines. Persons will seek more accurate informa- 
tion regarding their business conditions and will be 
able more quickly to remedy defects and to conduct 
their business enterprizes more successfully. It will be 
seen, therefore, that heavy war taxation has not been 
without its benefits. 

Gradually our manufacturers are getting over their 
uncertainty as to the cost of labor and raw materials 
and uncertainty as to markets, and tho the uncertainty 
with regard to taxes remains, I think we could look for- 
ward with assurance to conditions permitting a reduc- 
tion of the revenues to be secured from taxation, if we 
had merely to consider raising enough money to meet 
governmental] expenditures. 

But there are other things to be considered—and 
most important among them is [Continued on page 452 
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Fiume—the bone of contention between Italy and Yugoslavia 


Another Scrap of Paper? 


Stern Facts That Must Be Faced in Solving the Adriatic Problem 
By Captain Alessandro Sapelli 


Owing to the recent postal and telegraph strike in Italy we did not receive the official 
message from the Italian Government to the American people scheduled for this issue of The 
Independent. We are substituting therefor this article by one of the best-informed and most 
prominent Italians in the United States, Captain Alessandro Sapelli, former director of the 
Italian Committee of Public Information and ea-governor of Italian Somaliland, in East 


Africa. Captain Sapelli prefers to give us an 
expresses his earnest and carefully thought-out 


HERE is an insistent rumor in diplomatic and 

journalistic circles to the effect that Signor 

Nitti, Italian Premier, whose patience has 

been put to a severe test by President Wilson, 
has made the following forceful declaration: “A mil- 
lion notes will not succeed in depriving Italy of the ter- 
ritories which are hers by sacred right, and whose occu- 
pation is an accomplished fact.” 

This was the textual contents of a cablegram sent 
from London to a New York newspaper under date of 
February 27. 

The London correspondent of the paper in question 
has doubtless never even seen Signor Nitti, for, had he 
met him but once, he would not have attributed to the 
Premier words which that gentleman has certainly 
never pronounced and which he will certainly never 
utter. Perhaps Mr. Correspondent has considered him- 
self authorized, we know not on*~what grounds or by 
what inspiration, to impersonate in Signor Nitti the 
Italian people, and has represented the Premier as hav- 
ing exprest what he, as a correspondent, considers to 
be the sentiment of the Italians upon receiving the new 
‘Wilsonian note. In this case the cable may, after all, re- 
flect a truth, not an ungarnished one, be it understood, 
but, at least, a truth well veiled and duly censored. 

It does not require much perception to see that the 
people of Italy and the Italians of Fiume, who for six- 
teen months have been awaiting a solution of the Adri- 
atic question, must feel a_sense of bitterness and re- 
bellion as a result of the unjust accusals and un- 
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Italian message which is not official, but which 
convictions on Italy’s foremost problem today 


generous threats to which they have been subjected. 

If twenty years hence (and time passes rapidly now- 
adays) one should read the events of these past few 
months, without reading the history of the war preced- 
ing them, he would certainly be convinced that the 
Croats, Slovenes, Bosniacs and Serbs, allied with the 
United States and associated with France and Great 
Britain, have fought and defeated, at Vittorio Veneto, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire allied with Italy. 

Italy, before allying herself with the enemies of the 
Central Empires, foresaw the possibility that her right- 
ful claims might be contested, after victory, by com- 
panions in arms, who might, in some respects, have 
political interests differing from or opposite to hers. 
For this reason she prepared and accepted an equitable 
compromize, implying unquestionable renunciations, to 
complete the redemption of Italian land and peoples. 

Italy thus defined the minimum which would also 
guarantee that, on a favorable conclusion of the war, 
her hopes would not be rendered vain and illusory as a 
result of pressure exerted by those very nations by 
whose side Italy had fought. This was the meaning and 
purpose of the Treaty of London, a treaty proposed and 
arrived at in 1915, based on ideas and principles then 
mutually agreed upon by all concerned and whose obli- 
gations Italy has fulfilled generously and without nig- 
gardliness. 

Having, in order to avoid misunderstanding, drawn 
the attention of her new allies to the possibility of the 
contestations which have arisen [Continued on page 446 



































The Best Person in Our Town 


When we asked the readers of The Independent last fall to tell us the story of “The Best Man 
or Woman in Our Town” the answers that came pouring in would have convinced the 
sourest pessimist that “all’s well with the world.” From all over the United States came the 
sketches of the “best” folks—stories that showed a surprizing unanimity. in their definition of 
“best”—in almost every case taking the word to mean: of upright character, helpful to many 
people, brave in fighting wrong-doing, a constructive power in the community—seldom great, 
never self-seeking. If these answers from The Independent readers may be considered a 
fair test America still holds to the good, old-fashioned standards of her pioneers. We judged 
the manuscripts which, were submitted, in accordance with this attitude and chose for the 
first prize the sketch below, one typical of a large number. As many as possible of 
the other manuscripts judged worthy of publication will appear in succeeding issues 


E is a farmer, with little education and homely 
as a hedge fence. Never by any chance one of 
the “goody, goody” kind, but always and in 
every way dependable, Born of poor, obscure 
parents and starting in life for himself with nothing 
but one pair of hands, a clear head and intense per- 
sonality tinctured with bulldog tenacity, he has by dint 
of hard work, : 
close economy and 
tireless industry, 
surrounded him- 
self with a well- 
tilled and _ well- 
stocked farm un- 
incum bered by 
debt. He married 
early in life a 
woman whom 
neighbors say was 
never of much 
help to him, and 
who died leaving 
four children 
motherless. One 
of them married 
before her moth- 
er’s death and one 
was large enough 
to keep house 
for her father. 
“Nothing particu- 
lar striking about all this,” you think? There may be 
nothing spectacular about my “best man in our town.” 
But wait. 

Mr. Hayden (which is not his name) was converted 
in middle life and joined our little church. Eventually 
he became an elder and Sabbath school superintendent, 
altho he can scarcely read a scripture verse without 
stumbling. “I can’t teach a class,” he said, “but I can 
run the school and keep others at work.” And so for 
years, during ebb and flow of church life and com- 
munity interests he has held a steady rein over our 
little school and manifested a personal responsibility 
for the well-being of every member thereof. One of us, 
a widow, lives alone. When she falls sick Mr. Hayden 
sees that her Sunday school paper is delivered, that 
her water pail and coal bucket are filled and that no 
want is unsupplied. A boy or girl goes away to school, 
and our “best man” follows with words of advice and 
offers of assistance in securing room and board, A mem- 
ber dies and he is on hand to oversee that a grave is 
dug, undertaker secured, carriages, autos, and needed 
supplies provided, the minister notified and music ar- 
ranged for. Members move away and he manages to 
let them know that we consider them as still belonging 


This “best” man would te the last to 
believe that he deserved such honor 





to us. The church lawn needs mowing and his machine 
does the work. The walk is out of repair, and Mr. 
Hayden is “Johnny on the spot.” 

Membership in our little church is depleted by deaths 
and removals until a mere handful of the faithful 
gather Sunday after Sunday to study the Bible lesson, 
and contribute to “the boards.” A preacher has been out 
of the question for several years, but Mr. Hayden has 
held the fort out of sheer persistence and our un- 
bounded respect for his integrity. 

That integrity is an inherent characteristic as the 
following instance will indicate. Our rural telephone 
has a rule, “Pay in advance, or no service.” One recent 
night Mr. Hayden went to the phone to collect a crew 
of threshers for next day’s work. “Nothing doing,” 
came over the wire. “I’d like to know why,” he asked. 
“Quarterly dues unpaid yesterday.” In vain were pro- 
tests made—‘“a pressure of local business had made 
him forget; he would pay tomorrow, but he must talk 
now.” “No, a rule is a rule.” Tired as he was after a 
big day’s work he had to walk a mile to use a neigh- 
bor’s phone. “I tell you I was mad enough to bite a ten- 
penny nail in two,” he told me afterward. “They’ll 
never get another cent out of me. I disconnected my 
phone that night and ‘never again,’” 

The next evening while he was milking one of his 
ten cows a scripture verse kept repeating itself in his 
mind; over and over again the words, “Owe no man 
anything,” asserted themselves. “I knew I had had 
three months’ telephone service for which I had paid 
nothing. My conscience would not let me off until that 
debt was paid. Prayer at home or in Sabbath school 
would be out of the question until a settlement was 
made.” “And you’ve connected [Continued on page 459 

















Farmer Hayden with his wife, by whose connivance we obtained 
these photographs of the exceedingly modest hero of the sketch 
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Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprizes That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 




















In 1883 the Peabody Coal Company was nothing but a small retail yard; today it operates thirty-six mines with an annual production 
of 18,000,000 tons, and is the only concern of its kind specializing in every phase of bituminous coal production and distribution 


The Firm That Saved One Client $1,000,000 a Year 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


N amazing fact recently came to light in a 

Western city. A large corporation handling a 

product that almost everybody needs has ma- 

terially reduced the price within five years 
during and after the war. And the profits of the com- 
pany have grown, while the prices diminished! 

Government reports indicate that dealers in other 
general commodities have, during this same period, 
raised their prices 100 to 200 per cent. How could any 
business organization cut down prices an average of 15 
per cent a year and succeed, while most concerns had to 
increase prices an average of 30 per cent a year to keep 
from being ruined by the war? 

Questioned on this point, a man with inside knowl- 
edge replied: “The company that made more money by 
asking less knows the science of economical production 
and distribution. Last year a saving of $1,000,000 re- 
. sulted from a single item—coal.” 

The firm alluded to above is a client of the Peabody 
Coal Company of Chicago. By handling the fuel prob- 
lems of one of its clients so as to increase output, im- 
prove quality and lessen waste, the Peabody firm of 
coal engineers, managers and producers effected prob- 
ably the most stupendous gain ever known to a business 
house in the practice of regular fuel economy. 

The founder and chairman of the company is Fran- 
cis S. Peabody, a national authority on the coal situa- 
tion. He was director of coal production of the Council 
of National Defense in the early part of the war, and 
later was appointed assistant director of the Bureau of 
Mines by Secretary Lane. He served also as chairman 
of the board for regulating the storage of explosives, as 
a member of the Chicago Council on U. S. Junior Naval 
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Reserve Training, and in other capacities needing both 
expert knowledge and a patriotism that gets things 
done. The Canadian Government requested him to make 
a personal inspection of most of the mines and coal 
fields of Canada, which he promptly did, offering sug- 
gestions for increased production. 

Back in 1883 the Peabody Coal Company was noth- 
ing but a small retail yard. It looked as dingy, dirty, 
ugly, bare and unpromising as the rest of its kind. But 
you can never judge the future of a business by its 
present location, size or appearance; the future is made 
by the keen vision, close aim, set purpose, full knowl- 
edge and firm will of the man at the head; and who can 
measure the future of a man? 

Today this company has a reputation from coast to 
coast, operates thirty-six mines with annual produc- 
tion of 18,000,000 tons, has financed coal properties 
worth over $35,000,000, and is the only concern of its 
kind specializing in every phase of bituminous coal pro- 
duction and distribution. This company has no com- 
petitors, 

We asked an official of the company to explain the 
absence of competition. He said, “It may be due to the 
fact that such service as.we render requires an immense 
amount of capital, a highly trained and efficient organi- 
zation, and a good many years of experience in the 
work.” The explanation is only partial. The broad 
fundamental reason for success may be that the com- 
pany has applied to its organization and operation the 
telescope of principle—and the microscope of method. 
Great results are thereby guaranteed. Every business 
needs a telescope of principle and a microscope of 
method. The function of the telescope is to reveal the 
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ethical, social, psychological, industrial scope of organi- 
zation; the function of the microscope is to reveal the 
mechanical, financial, technical, personal system of 
operation, Let us for a minute focus the business tele- 
scope and microscope on the Peabody Coal Company. 

The principle is that of centralized management— 
with a new application. It is used in commerce by the 
department stores, was adopted in war by the Allies 
under Marshal Foch, but has never been properly ex- 
tended to the unifying and retailing of professional 
service. A housekeeper can buy from a single store any 
of thousands of different household articles; but when 
a business man goes forth to buy the knowledge and 
skill of experts, he may have to shop in a dozen States— 
and then be disappointed. The vain search for technical 
authorities with brains properly filled but minds 
properly open costs American business men millions of 
dollars a year in titue lost, energy lost, equipment lost, 
reputation lost. 

Another handicap to be overcome is the distance be- 
tween the average professional counsellor and the 
changing field of operations. He has no business of his 
own. He merely has regulation advice to offer on other 
men’s problems. The method works in a trade or busi- 
ness not subject to rapid or violent changes; but where 
a national revolution, such as lately put the coal mines 
to the bad, hits a line of trade, the expert has to be in 
it or he ceases to be an expert. No outsider, whether 
financier, engineer, purchasing agent, production or 
sales manager could settle the troubles of a large coal 
operator or consumer in a crisis like that following the 
war. He would have to be first a large operator or con- 
sumer himself. : 

The Peabody Coal Company bases management service 
on ownership experience. A producing concern deliver- 
ing as much as 2,000,000 tons of coal a year to a single 
customer, it is also a firm of consulting experts, having 
as clients large railroads, factories, chemical companies, 
banks, public utility corporations, Among the special- 
ists on the staff are accountants, advisers, auditors, con- 
struction engineers, consulting, mechanical, mining, 
electrical and chemical engineers, financiers, fuel en- 
gineers, managers, producers, purchasing agents and 
sales agents. Note how these experts, by rendering a 
variety of services, all different but all inter-related, 
unite to form a complete system of management. 
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HAND PICKED COAL: 
The needs of the consumer are studied and the coal best adapted 
to them is furnished from the most suitable mine in the com- 
pany’s field, which extends over an area of six States 
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They tabulate, 
notate and corre- 
late the results of 
their own vast ex- 
perience for the 
benefit of their 
customers and cli- 
ents. They investi- 
gate and examine 
coal properties, ad- 
vise on their com- 
mercial value, pre- 
pare plans for 
opening and devel- 
oping mines and 
fields. They ap- 
praise lands and 
properties for bond 
houses, banks and 
coal operators 
needing finan- 
cial backing. 

They operate 
mines owned by 
others for their 
own account or for the joint account of the owners and 
the Peabody Company. They operate mines owned by 
large consumers of coal, supply them with the tonnage 
needed, and dispose of the remainder of the output for 
their account. They act as selling agents for owners of 
coal properties and for bond houses and banks control- 
ling such properties. They act as agents for the sale of 
coal produced by companies whose output is too small to 
warrant their maintaining selling offices. They act as 
purchasing agents for consumers of coal. 

They serve as consulting engineers, making recom- 
mendations for improvements or changes in operating 
methods to secure increased output or more economical 
operation. They advise on markets for present and 
future mining output. They finance coal properties 
which have had the approval of their engineering and 
sales departments. They advise concerning quality of 
coal best suited to the consumers’ needs and equipment, 
with recommendations to effect savings in power plant 
and reduce or eliminate fuel difficulties. 

They set up cost sheets and cost accounting books, 
furnish cost statements, devise methods of auditing, 
keep the daily books, and do all other necessary ac- 
counting for active mining properties. They design and 
erect mine buildings and machinery, tipples, washers, 
power plants, rescreening plants and other mining ad- 
juncts or equipment. They purchase mine supplies and 
machinery for other plants and customers. They invest 
their own capital in opening and developing coal lands 
owned by others and approved by themselves. 

What are the advantages to users of a system like 
this? Prices are lower; for example, the company buys 
every year several million dollars’ worth of mining 
tools, machinery and supplies, with the benefit from 
these wholesale purchases going to the clients of the 
company. The difficulties of a business are more easily 
and effectively removed; the problems of management 
overlap in departments- such as buying and accounting, 
producing and distributing, advertising and selling; 
where you have experts in all such departments consult- 
ing each other as well as you, the combined results are 
bound to be more satisfactory, and less costly. A regu- 
lar supply of coal is guaranteed, with health of em- 
ployees conserved, lay-offs and shut-downs reduced to 
a minimum. The consumer is not limited to any grade, 
locality or variety of coal; his needs are studied and 
the coal best adapted to them is [Continued on page 455 














Francis S. Peabody, founder of the 
Peabody Coal Company, is an au- 
thority on the coal _ situation 





What Is Americanism? 


By Edwin 


HE war has put a new course in every curriculum. 

The demand of the day is that we shall con- 

sciously teach what we have unconsciously be- 
_come. Scores of agencies have sprung up for the 
teaching of Americanism. Money is pouring out lav- 
ishly for the cause. Zealous and devoted men and women, 
old and young, have responded to the call for vol- 
unteers and are training themselves for this new form 
of national service. There is no cause more worthy; 
none more needed. It is because the peoples of the 
Old World had not learned the lesson of Americanism that 
the Greatest War came upon them and it is because they 
will not learn it now that the Great Peace is still de- 
layed. 

America has a message. It is a message of peace and 
good will to all men. It is meet that we say it over to our- 
selves, that we may not forget it in the turmoil of antagon- 
istic voices and the despair engendered by distress. Faith 
is what we need, faith in God and country, faith in our 
institutions and ourselves. We must study our history and 
learn what has made our nation strong and unified. Our 
name is our ideal, the United States. Our duty is to justify 
the prophetic title that the founders of the republic dared 
to call it. We must manage to convey its meaning to the 
aliens who come to us with alien ideas hard to eradicate, 
with outlandish traditions incompatible with ours. We must 
inspire them and their children and our children as well 
with the true spirit of Americanism. 

What is that spirit? It is most succinctly expressed in 
our national motto. Every American, however poor, carries 
in his pocket a Government medal of silver or nickel with 
this inscription, EF pluribus unum. “Of many, making one;” 
or to put it in other words it means, “the unification of di- 
versity.” Note that it does not mean “the obliteration of 
diversity.” It means many minds, one heart; many roads, 
one goal; many ways, one purpose; many races, one na- 
tion. The American revolutionists, like the French, be- 
lieved in the political trinity of Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. But their creed should not be misread as Liberty, 
Uniformity, Fraternity. Quite the contrary, they were bent 
on sweeping away the artificial and traditional ihequali- 
ties of men that all might be born free and have an equal 
chance to develop their diverse abilities in fraternal unity. 
The best text book of Americanism is still the Declaration 
of Independence, and we might well revive the obsolete 
custom of reading:it once a year. Some of our new teachers 
of Americanism do not seem to be familiar with its Magna 
Charta. 

The “Melting Pot” metaphor is sometimes misconstrued 
thru inattention to its grammatical form. The participle is 
in the present tense. A “Melting Pot” means a pot that is 
kept melting—that is to say, in a fluid condition so that 
each individual particle may find its proper level accord- 
ing to its own specific gravity, the scum to be skimmed 
off and the dregs to be discarded. It does not mean that 
sometime the contents of the pot are to be poured out to 
set in a rigid mold like the cast nations of the Old World. 
If America ever cools off and solidifies that is the death of 
Americanism. We Americans do not believe that people 
should be pressed into the same mold, machined to the same 
pattern. It was to escape such a process that many of us 
or our ancestors came to America. 

America was populated by the persecuted. Puritans from 
England, Huguenots from France, Germans from the 
Rhine, Catholics from Ireland, Czechoslovaks from Austria- 
Hungary, Armenians from Turkey, Jews from Russia, these 
but a few of those who fled to America for freedom from 
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the religious, economic, racial or military oppression at 
home. All these were protestants and non-conformists in 
the original sense of these words, whether they were Cath- 
olics or Congregationalists. They were a chosen people— 
chosen to be kicked out from their native lands. Whether 
our fathers came over in the “Mayflower” along with a 
shipload of furniture and pewter-ware or whether they 
came over later in the more comfortable accommodations 
of a steamer steerage it was mostly because they were con- 
sidered undesirable citizens that they were forced or per- 
mitted to depart. 

America is a chosen land—selected out of all parts of 
the world as their future home by those who desired or 
were obliged to leave their native countries. This is an 
honor that we should appreciate and endeavor to deserve. 
The United States is a synthetic nation, Other countries 
“just growed,” like Topsy. Ours is the conscious and con- 
sidered creation of its people. European and Asiatic coun- 
tries are almost entirely populated by those who were born 
there and did not have energy enough to get away. Our 
population is largely composed of those who were not born 
here and had energy enough to come. What is called pa- 
triotism is sometimes not love of country but mere laziness. 
Our patriotism is less alloyed with this element than any 
other, for a large proportion of Americans love America 
because they have lived elsewhere. They came here because 
they thought they would find it best; they stay here because 
they have found it best. Americanism is an elective course. 

Our form of government is no hand-me-down from a 
former generation, no misfit borrowed from another land. 
It is made to measure and is remade to fit. Our social 
system is more of a skin than a coat. It grows with us. 
Every man his own tailor is the law of democracy. The 
King of France said, “I am the State.” It was a lie and 
they cut off his head for it. The American citizen says, “I 
am the State,” and it is the literal truth. All men are mon- 
archs. This develops a sense of responsibility. In other 
lands the people can complain, “Why don’t they do it?” In 
America we can only wonder, “Why don’t we do it?” 


ONSEQUENTLY the first lesson to be taught to an im- 

migrant is that patriotism in the American sense is a 
different thing from Old World patriotism. Americanism 
does not mean loyalty to a king; it does not mean attach- 
ment to a particular spot of ground; it does not mean con- 
formity to a fixed code of customs; it does not mean the 
perpetuation of traditional institutions; it does not mean 
aversion to novel and foreign ideas; it does not mean hos- 
tility toward those who differ from us. 

Americanism is one of the fine arts, the finest of all the 
fine arts, the art of getting along peaceably with all sorts 
and conditions of men. We Americans have had more ex- 
perience in the practice of this art than other nations and 
it is not undue boasting to say that we have acquired a 
certain proficiency in it. A steel mill may contain twenty 
different nationalities and they do not quarrel any more 
than so many Irishmen or Poles in their native land. A 
city block is a map of Europe in miniature. The immi- 
grants try to keep up their Old World antipathies. Their 
children when they go to school together call each other 
names and stretch their little necks trying to look down on 
each other. Then they grow up together and go into part- 
nership or inter-marry. There are few Old World feuds 
that, if let alone, can resist the solvent atmosphere of 
America. 

In the light of our history and our social system we can 
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When a picked squad of these “made-in-the-army Ameri- 
cans” were sent on a tour to show other parts of the 
country the success of the Americanization experiment 
one of them wrote this letter from Niagara Falls. He 
had begun learning to write English only six months 
before, remember! The letter proves his progress in 
the classroom; the photograph of him in the lower right 
corner of this page shows his acquisition of a soldierly 
appearance that West Point might envy. The impetus 
that made the United States army an Americanization 
agency came when it was found that one in every four 
drafted men could not read nor write English. In devel- 
opment battalions these men got a start. Whether or not 
the work is to continue in peace time is another story 


Americanization? 


They'll Say It Is! 


An experiment that may prove to be the biggest piece of work the 
American army ever did began at the Recruit Educational Center at 
Camp Upton about a year ago with some illiterate foreigners recruited 
into the United States military service. In six months these men had 
become first class American citizens and first class soldiers. The photo- 
graph above, taken after six months training, shows what has been done 























One thing that never fails to impress a 
visitor to the Recruit Educational Center 
is that the men can all sing “America”— 
all the verses, all the words. Below is a 
typical classroom in English. Besides mak- 
ing a soldier and a citizen of its recruit the 
American army offers, too, to teach him a 
trade. To sum it up the Recruit Education- 
al Center is good business for the army— 
it furnishes more and better soldiers; good 
business for the recruit—it increases his 
education and his earning capacity; and 
good business for the nation—it makes in- 
telligent, patriotic, disciplined citizens 
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define the distinguishing characteristics of Americanism 
and of its opposite as follows: 


AMERICANISM ANTI-AMERICANISM 
Cosmopolitanism Exclusiveness 
Catholicity Intolerance 
Electicism Compulsory uniformity 


The true American then is fond of travel and accus- 
tomed to associate with men of various nationalities; he 
not only tolerates views other than his own but is anxious 
to hear them and he selects from the ideas that come from 
far or near those that seem to him sensible and worth try- 
ing. He is always eager to tell or to hear some new thing, 
but it is the practical inquisitiveness of the Yankee, not 
the idle curiosity of the Athenian. 

The spirit of Americanism is not confined to any par- 
ticular race, language, land, creed or form of govern- 
ment. Altho “made in America” it is not patented. It may 
be exported. In fact it has been carried to the Old World 
by millions of missionaries, the immigrants who, having 
lived among us for a few years and imbibed something 
of the genius of the place, have returned to their native 
lands and implanted there certain of these New World 
notions. The traveler in Europe and Asia may happen 
anywhere upon Americanized individuals, Americanized 
homes, even Americanized towns. This reflex action of 
emigration is too often overlooked. 

In politics the American spirit finds expression in our 
unique combination of diversity in unity, the federal 
system. An effort is now being made, tho not with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to extend something of 
the system to the world as a whole in the form of a League 
of Nations, but the world does not seem ripe for it yet. 
The Anti-American spirit dominates Europe and controls 
the making of the map. The Allied Powers, freed from 
American influence by the withdrawal of our representa- 
tives from Paris, are trying to herd the human race into 
separate corrals, with barbed wire fences around each petty 
people, to draw boundary lines around those who claim the 
same ancestry, speak the same language and profess the 
same creed. They aim to secure an artificial unity by means 
of a compulsory uniformity. If they succeed fhey will re- 
store the crazy-quilt map of the Middle Ages before the 
world had been bound together by rails and telegraph 
wires. Ail Europe seems mad with the mania of xenophobia. 
A dozen new nationalities have arisen, each gathering her 
skirts about her to avoid contact with her neighbors. It is 
political sectarianism carried to the extreme. The smaller 
the country the more intense the nationalism. The new 
boundary lines of Europe and Asia are being drawn in the 
spirit of hate. 

The American ideal is the opposite of this. Our guid- 
ing spirit is love, not hate. We would lay the foundations 
of a new state in hope not fear. Holding that all men are 
equal we are willing to call them brothers. Our kind of 
nationalism is not exclusive. Our ideal of patriotism is not 
national selfishness, it is universal commonwealth. 

But all Americans are not yet Americanized and it may 
be that the flood of reaction now sweeping over the world 
may even carry our own country away with it. 


Must We Choose? 


MOST of the presidential candidates so far mentioned 
seem to belong to two classes—those who could be elected 
but cannot be nominated, and those who can be nominated 
but could not be elected. 


The Folly of Fences 


ITALY and Yugoslavia are on the verge of war because 
Italy demands the little strip of land between the Wilson 
Line and the Pact of London Line. Yugoslavia refuses be- 
cause the territory in dispute contains 40,000 Slovenes who 
do not want to come under Italian rule. But before the war 
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40,000 Slovenes were coming to the United States every 
year and nobody thought anything about it. There will be 
no peace for the world until statesmen realize that people 
are not rooted to the ground like stocks and stones, and that 
if you pen them up they will jump fences. 


Understanding Our Government 
By Franklin H. Giddings 1 


HEN Dr. Butler refused to authorize a resolu- 

W tion in the Republican State Convention instruct- 

ing New York delegates to the National Conven- 
tion to support him as a candidate for the Presidency, he 
took an unequivocal stand for representative government 
in the sound meaning of that much misunderstood term. So 
also did Vice-President Marshall when he declared the 
other day that he believed in “representative democracy” 
and not in “socialistic democracy.” 

There is reason to fear that only a small percentage of 
American voters know what representative government 
is. Our state and national governments are representative 
in theory and in law, but the word is not often heard in 
these days and the clear understanding of it, which the 
student of history discovers in the public documents and 
discussions of our earlier period, has nearly been lost. In 
large areas the idea itself has fallen into discredit, and 
“direct democracy” has won popularity. 

More can be said for direct democracy than for repre- 
sentative government misconceived and degraded. When 
the representative has become a rubber stamp, voting only 
as instructed by constituents, or, when (a yet worse fate) 
he has become a coward, afraid of his district—he is an 
evil influence and the world would be better off without 
him. True representative government is possible only when 
the representative is no less independent than responsible, 
knowing that he has full discretion to safeguard the inter- 
ests of his constituents, as the lawyer has to. safeguard the 
business of his clients, or as a physician has to safeguard 
the life and health of his patients. 

The superiority of representative government to direct 
democracy is consequent upon the fact that not all citi- 
zens are equally competent to legislate. In theory repre- 
sentatives are chosen from the relatively competent. In 
practice they not always are. Partial failure of the system 
is attributable to the unfortunate. circumstance that the 
relatively incompetent voter is often so deplorably in- 
competent or intellectually so dishonest that he cannot 
see or will not admit that another man has more sense than 
he has. 

To make a bad matter worse, there has long been in the 
United States an industrious teaching of the nonsense that 
all citizens are, in fact, equally fit to hold office, in par- 
ticular, to serve in municipal common councils or boards 
of aldermen, in state legislatures and in the Congress at 
Washington. The Declaration of Independence said that 
men are created equal, and the Jacksonian democracy took 
up the proposition in a serious way. That sentence in the 
Declaration was a piece of political tomfoolery adopted in 
face of the protest of a clear-headed Democrat, Thomas 
Paine, who urged that the proposition should read “men 
are created equal in respect of their rights,” which would 
have been true and worth saying. 

Notwithstanding these offsets and limitations, represen- 
tative government does, in « measure, put the actual busi- 
ness of law making and administration into the hands of 
men somewhat above average ability. This happens because, 
with now and then an exception, a man cannot get elected 
to public office unless he is known to his constituents, and 
as a rule he cannot become known until he has accom- 
plished something in business, law, education, or civic ac- 
tivity. The requirement is not great and the level not high. 
Yet on the whole it is an observable fact that the more 
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eee the office, the bigger is the man chosen to 
it. 

For direct democracy one sound argument may be ad- 
vanced. In the New England town meeting, in popular 
voting on state constitutional amendments, and in states 
which legislate by referendum, voters are compelled to 
pass judgment upon things as well as upon persons. They 
have to think about affairs and policies. That this neces- 
sity has an educational value is not disputed. It tends to 
make the mass of voters on the whole more competent 
than they would be if their only political activity consisted 
in giving power of attorney to representatives. 

While no way has been found, or is likely to be found, 
to make a democracy fool proof, experience indicates that 
the best working system is a combination of direct democ- 
racy with representative government. The town meeting 
has had an honorable record. It has been a good school. 
In the commonwealths great issues are discussed and 
thought about by all citizens, and are most wisely decided 
by popular vote. But for legislation in general and for ef- 
ficient administration, some degree of expertness is re- 
quired. Positive talent is called for, and a politically or- 
ganized population makes a fatal blunder when it does 
not delegate these duties to selected men; a truth that 
always has been recognized in the town meeting itself which, 
while voting on the particular items of business set forth 
in the warrant, has also elected “selectmen” to carry out 
the popular decisions. 

Nothing would so improve the quality of American poli- 
tics in these days of unrest and experiment as a sound un- 
derstanding of the nature of representative government 
and the common sense reasons for it. The problems of 
legislation and public policy were never so difficult as now. 
They are of baffling complexity, while at the same time 
their solution is imperative. They involve enormous finan- 
cial risks and burdens. They call for the most delicate 
adjustments of social rights and duties. They include the 
tremendous interests of health and education, of pros- 
perity and peace. They demand, therefore, that before the 
public by referendum or otherwise gives its final verdict 
upon them, the most patient and intelligent study and the 


fullest discussion be given to them. This is equivalent to - 


saying that they call for initial handling by men of dem- 
onstrated ability, selected from the great body of citizens 
and entrusted with both discretion and responsibility. 
Cause and Effect 

OUR home-grown Bolsheviki have discovered that “direct 

action” leads directly to direct reaction. 
That Long, Long Trail 

COME to think of it, we are still at war with Germany 

and Austria-Hungary. 


Unlearned Lessons 


THE unlearned lessons of the Great War: Don’t make 
agreements with your Allies that you cannot carry out and 


don’t make demands upon your enemy that he cannot carry 
-out, 


The Farmer on Daylight Saving 
By L. Wayne Arny 


S a purely municipal affair, daylight saving admits 
of no controversy. City people want it and want it 
badly. Its advantages are so-manifest that several 


cities are debating the advisability of individual adoption 


of the time change, irrespective of what may happen else- 
where. States in which the majority of the population are 
industrially engaged are strongly in favor of it and to 
them it seems strange that any class should oppose it. 
The opposition, however, is strong, and comes almost 
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entirely from the farmer, who is now aroused to the point 
of preparing the most orderly and well organized fight 
that he has made on any minor issue for a long time. The 
outcome is interesting largely because it involves the city 
and the country in a contest, the issues of which are as 
clear cut as could well be imagined. The city people want 
daylight saving and the country people do not; and so the 
battle is on. 

In justice to the farmer, however, some survey should be 
made of the reasons for his stubborn opposition. It is per- 
haps natural that the man on the street should condemn 
him for trying to take away the pleasures of an extra hour 
at golf or the opportunity for a longer motor trip before 
dark. He does not realize that the farmer has some very 
definite reasons for his opposition. 

In Massachusetts there was recently sent to all of the 
farmers a questionnaire asking certain directly aimed 
questions on this subject with a view to estimating the ex- 
act proportion of farmers who opposed daylight saving. It 
must be remembered in this connection that Massachusetts 
is not an agricultural state and so the actual number of 
farmers there is relatively small. On the other hand, the 
results may be taken as fairly indicative of farmers’ 
opinions everywhere, since the points involved are common 
to all farmers and their reasons for opposition would prob- 
ably hold in all states. 

An analysis of the returned questionnaires showed that 
797 farmers are oppesed to daylight saving and 114 
favor it. The outstanding reason for their opposition is the 
fact that a large part of their field work such, for instance, 
as haying, must be done by the sun, regardless of arbitrary 
time standards. It seems impossible to use the extra hour 
in the morning to advantage since the dew is still on the 
ground at that time and the fields cannot be. economically 
worked. On the other hand, a farmer usually considers the 
afternoon hours of more value than those in the morning; 
but under the altered time schedule he must stop when con- 
ditions are most favorable for work. 

Of course, he has the option of working as long as he 
pleases, but he cannot compel his hired man to follow his 
example. As one farmer stated on his questionnaire: “It 
is a serious matter to the farmer when several men have 
to wait an hour and a half or more in the morning during 
the haying season before beginning work, or were employed 
during that hour and a half on some unproductive enter- 
prize, while the best hour of the day, that in the afternoon, 
is lost. This results in an increased cost of hay, which is 
the important factor in milk production.” 

It is also interesting to note the hours of work which 
many farmers reported. The average day, as given by the 
questionnaires, begins at 5:35 a. m. and ends at 6:17 p. m. 
The great majority of farmers complained that it was 
necessary to begin work earlier under the daylight saving 
routine. Answering the question as to the actual loss sus- 
tained by daylight saving, practically all answers were 
based on an estimate of one and one half hours lost per 
man per day. The majority also reported a greater diffi- 
culty in holding hired help, and still others said that their 
children did not get enough sleep; that their cows would 
not come home at the early hour, thus making it necessary 
to take time to get them; that the poultry could not ad- 
just the clock hours and the work hours so as to main- 
tain production; and many other less important objections 
were voiced. 

In short, the farmer has some very definite reasons for 
opposing daylight saving; definite enough in fact to arouse 
him to fighting pitch. If he must go back to altered time he 
is determined to find consolation by making the consumer 
pay the additional bills, rather than pocketing the loss 
as he did last summer. This would, of course, result in an 
appreciable increase in the cost of such products as milk, 
butter, eggs, fruit and cereals; an extra burden which the 





Fortunes at Their 
Fingertips 
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These snapshots of the Curb show the actual happenings 
of the day in the greatest money market in the world. 
Above is a window man giving quotations on an 
oil stock to his representative on the Curb below 


Here is an active moment 
in trading on the Curb. 
Each man is signalling with 
his fingers the price which 
he bids for an offered stock 


The Curb looks like a fishermen’s 
convention when the men get on their 
sou’ westers for a day of brisk busi- 
ness in the rain. Perhaps the analogy 
holds for the “poor fish” they catch, too 
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that they are divided into dugouts, each boards in the private 
with its telephones and group of brokers’ office of a firm of brokers. 
assistants. The man at the left records orders Ticker news of stocks is 
inside. The story goes that he hasn’t eaten listed here for the early 
lunch sitting at a table for three years information of customers 
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consumer might find wholly unwelcome. He is perfectly 
willing to have the city man work or play according to 
any time schedule that pleases him, just so long as his 
own working hours are not disturbed or the train times 
changed. 

The whole thing is significant, for if the farmers in Mas- 
sachusetts succeed in defeating the bill, those in other states 
undoubtedly can do the same thing with less effort, particu- 
larly in the middlewestern states, many of which are more 
extensive in their agricultural interests. Whether we will 
have daylight saving or not is a much less vital part of the 
contest than is the question of whether the farmer has the 
necessary power to defeat an issue that is held in such 
favor in the cities. If he succeeds, the victory will very 
materially strengthen his morale for other contests of 
greater political or economic significance. 


New Need for Esperanto ? 


IN the case of most international conventions a version 
in one language, customarily French, is taken as the orig- 
inal text. The Treaty of Versailles, however, stipulates 
that the French and English texts shall have equal author- 
ity. But a perfectly equivalent translation of anything 
more complex than the multiplication table is impossible 
and already controversies have arisen over supposed dis- 
crepancies in the two versions. So the Esperantists of Paris 
have published their “Kontrakto de la Ligo de Nacioj” with 
the suggestion that by making Esperanto the official lan- 
guage of the League all disputes would be avoided. 


Label Your Guests 


THE greatest test of the human memory is prompt and 
certain association of the faces and names of casual ac- 
quaintances. A false confidence is worse than avowed ig- 
norance. When introducing Mr. Thomas Jones to Miss An- 
gelica Robinson, it is safer to say “er-Mr. Ggrrmp meet 
Miss, what’s your name?” than to venture boldly “Mr. 
Thomas Smith meet Miss Adelaide Higginson.” Now, if it 
were only the rule at formal parties for guests to wear 
their names tastefully labeled on some conspicuous portion 
of the costume, or if they could don labels at the door 
(either hung around the neck or pinned to the lapel), the 
task*of the introducer would be so easy as to be almost 
superfluous. Mr. Jones might even venture up directly to 
the lady, take a swift glance at her name-plate, and begin 
the conversation with the ease of an old and friendly ac- 
quaintance—“Miss Robinson, have you been to the opera 
lately?” 


The Biggest Thing in the World 


By Hamilton Holt 


[= Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His 
Steps,” asks us to tell him briefly what is “the big- 
gest thing in the world.” 

The biggest thing in the world is religion. For on re- 
ligion depends one’s conduct. And on one’s conduct depends 
one’s usefulness, happiness and success.” 

Next to religion the biggest thing in the world is for a 
man to make a living and a woman to make a home. 

But religion, making a living and making a home are 
largely personal problems. They must be solved by the in- 
dividual. 

There are four other “biggest” problems in the world 
that cannot be solved by the individual, but only by indi- 
viduals working in coéperation. 

Without undertaking to state them in the order of their 
importance, we may mention first the economic problem, 
which is largely a problem of the just distribution of 
wealth; second, the race problem, which is largely the 
problem of how to substitute hopefulness and helpfulness 
for hatefulness and despair over those large sections of our 
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country where two or more races are forced to live side 
by side; third, the woman problem, which deals with the 
new relations of woman or the relations of the new woman 
to eugenics, the home, business, education, the state, etc.; 
and fourth, the peace problem, which is nothing but the 
substitution of codperation for competition in international 
affairs. 

These four social problems are fundamentally problems 
of justice. The economic problem is the problem of class 
justice, the race problem is the problem of race justice, the 
woman problem is the problem of sex justice, and the 
peace problem is the problem of international justice. 

The biggest thing in the world today, therefore, is: 

1st. To get religion. 

2nd. To make a living and create a home. 

8rd. To devote what time is left to the promotion of eco- 
nomic, race, sex and peace justice. 


What’s the Use? 


THESE sanitary cups are fine things, no doubt, but did 
you ever notice that nine people out of ten stick their fingers 
into them to open them up? Or if they are the penny-in-the- 
slot kind did you ever see the man load them into the glass 
cylinder without sticking his fingers into them? And fin- 
gers as a rule are dirtier than lips and dirt sticks to paper 
more than to glass. 


Competition as Angel and Devil 


By Preston Slosson 


HE return of the ships and railways to private own- 
ers after a brief experiment with public control and 
the fact that this return seems to meet with the gen- 
eral approval of American public opinion points to some 
serious handicap which government ownership suffers in 
comparison with private initiative. Perhaps the clue is to 
be found in the statement of Mr. Lane when he left, the 
Department of the Interior. He said that in honesty and 
ability Washington officials ranked high, but many of them 
feared to assume responsibility or introduce changes, since 
successful innovatiegns brought no personal profit and 
failure might lead to reprimand or dismissal. Mediocrity 
is the safest quality for an official, routine his easiest meth- 
od and precedent his surest guide. 

There can be no doubt that competition and capitalistic 
methods, whatever their faults, are a main source of the 
productive wealth of the nation. The fierce rivalry of the 
market eliminates the inefficient farmer or storekeeper as 
surely as the natural struggle for existence eliminates the 
weaklings of the animal world. Old machinery and old 
methods are thrown pitilessly on the scrap heap. With 
direct personal profit as the reward of greater efficiency 


it is no wonder that “the magic of private property turns | 


sand into gold.” 
Yet we all know the other side to the picture. Competition 


reverses the moral law by making human personality a. 
means to the creation of wealth. It is all very well that we | 


should scrap our machines but it is not so well that’ we 
should scrap honorable and kindly lives simply because they 
cannot find an immediate place in the industrial system. 
Many people find the risks of competitive industrialism the 
very salt of existence, but others weary of living continu- 
ally on the edge of a precipice with the poorhouse at the 
bottom and long for the guarantees against poverty which 
Socialism promises. 

We are thus confronted by the apparent dilemma that 
either we must give competition free play with the result- 
ant poverty, anxiety and class bitterness, or restrict compe- 
tition and run the risk of stagnation and bureaucratic rou- 
tine. The problem before us is to devise an industrial system 


which will combine the greatest insecurity for methods with | 


the greatest security for persons. 
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The Heart of the Covenant 


RESIDENT Wilson’s letter to Senator Hitchcock, 
leader of the supporters of the Treaty with Ger- 


many in the Senate, disposes finally of the hope . 


that he would accept the reservations which the Senate 
has adopted and particularly the proposed modification of 
Article X of the League of Nations Covenant. In eloquent 
phrases he claims this article as the “essence of American- 
ism” and the fruit of our victory. If we should repudiate 
the principle that all nations are to be secured against 
assault and invasion we reduce the guarantees of peace 
in the Covenant to “a futile scrap of paper.” By so doing 
we would encourage the imperialistic spirit which exists in 
“other nations” as well as Germany. 

The President’s letter seemed to offer an opening for 
compromize when he admitted that there could be “no ob- 
jection to explaining again what our constitutional method 
is and that our Congress alone can declare war or de- 
termine the causes or occasions for war, and that it alone 
can authorize the use of the armed forces of the United 
States on land or sea.” But in his opinion the reservations 
which have hitherto been proposed were not explanations 
but nullifications. Anything amounting to an amendment 
of the Treaty was inadmissible and he could not understand 
“the difference between a nullifier and a mild nullifier.” 

It is evident that in President Wilson’s mind Article X 
is not only “the heart of the Covenant” in the sense of 
being its most valuable part, but in the literal meaning 
that the whole Treaty could not live without it, as a man 
would die if wounded in the heart. Only this can explain 
his adamant resolution to yield nothing on the one reserva- 
tion which irreconcilably divides the Senate and which 
seems to make ratification impossible unless a compromize 
is reached. The other reservations on the Lodge list have 
been successively adopted, with but few ameliorations, by 
mechanical majorities. The reservation on Article X was 
reserved to the last for the decisive struggle which will de- 
termine whether the Treaty will live or die. 


The latest form of the reservation to Article X as pro- 
posed in the Senate runs thus: 


The United States assumes no obligations to employ its mili- 
tary or naval forces, its resources or any form of economic dis- 
crimination to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country, or to interfere in controversies 
between nations whether members of the League or not, under 
the provisions of Article X, or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any article of the Treaty for 
any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, in the 
exercize of full liberty of action, shall by act or joint resolution 
so provide. . 


Reluctant Democrats 
T= Democratic party is not finding it so easy as the 


Republicans have found it to induce candidates to 

come forth and declare themselves. Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. McAdoo, regarded by many Democrats as the best 
Presidential timber in sight, have both repeatedly refused 
to enter the primary contests. Their supporters do not 
take these refusals too seriously, as there is a strong possi- 
bility that most of the delegates will go to San Francisco 
unpledged and that the real contest over the nomination 
will come on the floor of the convention itself. Mr. McAdoo 
has given color to this hope by informing his Georgia sup- 
porters that it was “highly desirable that every effort 
should be made to send uninstructed delegates from every 
state where possible.” He said that he would regard it as 
a duty to accept a nomination that came to him unsolicited, 
but that his chief concern was with principles and not with 
persons and the time for selecting candidates has not yet 
come. 

Mr. Hoover simply informed the Democratic state com- 
mittees in California and Georgia that he was “not a 
candidate.” These refusals do not seem to have lessened his 
general popular support in the Democratic party and they 
have roused hopes among his Republican supporters that 
he was purposely avoiding a Democratic nomination in 
order to identify himself with the Republicans. In recent 
public addresses Mr. Hoover has covered a wide field and 














For myself, I feel that I could not look the soldiers of 
our gallant armies in the face again if I did not do every- 
thing in my power to remove every obstacle that lies in the 
way of the adoption of this particular article of the Cove- 
nant, because we made these pledges to them as well as 
to the rest of the world, and it was to this cause they deemed 
themselves devoted in a spirit of crusaders. I should be 
forever unfaithful to them if I did not do my utmost to 
fulfill the high purpose for which they fought. 


I am sorry to say that the reservations that have come 
under my notice are almost without exception not inter- 
pretations of the articles to which it is proposed to attach 
them but in effect virtual nullifications of those articles. .. . 


Article X as written into the Treaty of Versailles repre- 
sents the renunciation by Great Britain and Japan, which 
before the war had begun to find so many interests in com- 
mon, in the Pacific; by France, by Italy, by all the great 
fighting powers of the world of the old pretensions of 
political conquest and territorial aggrandizement. It is a 
new doctrine in the world’s affairs and must be recognized 
or there is no secure basis for the peace which the whole 
world so longingly desires and so desperately needs. . 





What Wilson Thinks of Article X 


Every imperialistic influence in Europe was hostile to the 
embodiment of Article X in the Covenant of the League of | 
Nations, and its defeat now would mark the complete con- 
summation of their efforts to nullify the treaty. I hold the 
doctrine of Article X as the essence of Americanism. We 
cannot repudiate it or weaken it without at the same time 
repudiating our own principles. 


The imperialist wants no League of Nations, but if, in 
response to the universal cry of the masses everywhere, 
there is to be one, he is interested to secure one suited to 
his own purposes, one that will permit him to continue the 
historic game of pawns and peoples—the juggling of 
provinces, the old balances of power, and the inevitable 
wars attendant upon these things. 


I hear of reservationists and mild-reservationists, but I 
cannot understand the difference between a nullifier and a 
mild nullifier. Our responsibility as a nation in this turning 
point of history is an overwhelming one, and if I had the 
opportunity, I would beg every one concerned to consider 
the matter in the light of what it is possible to accomplish 
for humanity, rather than in the light of special national 
interests. 
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stated his position on many issues, almost as if they were 
the campaign speeches of an avowed candidate. He urges 
the immediate ratification of the Treaty and emphasizes 
the terrible effect which our delay has had on the economic 
situation in Europe. He speaks of the differences over de- 
tails of the reservations as “secondary questions.” He ap- 
proves a Federal budget system, a large merchant marine 
under the American flag, operation of the railway facili- 
ties of the country by private capital and initiative, a 
friendly attitude toward organized labor with recognition 
of collective bargaining, and higher salaries for teachers. 
Senator Pomerene of Ohio has eliminated himself from 
the Democratic race. He gave as one reasor for his refusal 
that he was unwilling to split the Ohio delegation. This 
seems to imply that Governor Cox will get the Ohio delega- 
tion as an unopposed “favorite son” at the San Francisco 
convention. 


Palmer Is Willing 


T least one Democrat of national prominence and in 
A good standing with the Administration has admit- 

ted his willingness to enter the Presidential race. For 
a long time Attorney General Palmer was as coy as any 
of the other Democrats mentioned as President Wilson’s 
successor. At a recent banquet in Philadelphia, Mr. Palmer 
declared that the Presidency “has never been within the 
scope of my ambitions. I had the desire to be the Attorney 
General of this country since I was a boy and now that 
this desire has been realized I would be satisfied to go back 
to the practice of my profession.” He admitted, however, 
that he would approach a nomination in “the proper 
spirit” if one were offered him. On the following day, 
March 1, he formally consented to let his name go before 
the Georgia primaries. 

In his telegram to the Democratic state committee of 
Georgia, Mr. Palmer said that he supported the record of 
the Wilson administration “in every phase.” It is not yet 
known whether President Wilson actively desires the nom- 
ination of Mr. Palmer or of any other particular candidate, 
but the fact that Mr. Palmer continues to hold cabinet 
office and that he emphasizes so strongly his solidarity with 
the policies of the Administration will cause him to be 
widely regarded as acceptable to the White House. In his 
recent speeches the Attorney General has stood uncom- 
promizingly for the ratification of the Treaty with Ger- 
many and is willing to carry the issue into the campaign 
if the Republicans force him to do so. He has. defined his 
position on the industrial question in the following terms: 

The most pressing need of the hour to stabilize the industrial 
situation is to build machinery which will give to both employer 
and employee the facts surrounding their relations with each 
other. There need be no restriction of the rights of men to strike 
and no compulsory arbitration of difference if provision is made 
for the great American public to be advised of all the facts in 
relation to every dispute in the industrial world so large as to 
effect in its consequences a considerable portion of the public. 


Stock Dividends Are Not Income 


r Nan Supreme Court declared on March 8 that stock 
dividends are not taxable as income and cannot be 
brought within the scope of the sixteenth amendment 

to the Constitution. Chief Justice White and Justices Pitney, 

McKenna, Van Devanter and McReynolds concurred in 

the decision. Justice Pitney declared: 


The essential and controlling fact is that the stockholder has 
received nothing from the company’s assets for his separate use 
and benefit; on the contrary, every dollar of his original invest- 
ment, together with whatever accretions and accumulations have 
resilted from employment of his monéy and that of the other 
stockholders in the business of the company, still: remains: the 
property of the company and subject to- business. risks which 
may result in wiping out the entire investment. 

Having regard to the very truth of the matter, to substance 
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The Clucky hen opens the meeting with the demand that all worms shall grow not less 
an three inches long. 






The Bantams idea was that Man should be 
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Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 
A barnyard lesson in politics 


and not to form, he has received nothing that answers the 
definition of income in the meaning of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. . « « 


Without selling, the shareholder, unless possessed of other re- 
sources, has not the wherewithal to pay an income tax upon 
dividend stock. Nothing could more clearly show that to tax a 
stock dividend is to tax a capital increase and not income than 
this demonstration that in the nature of things it requires a 
conversion of capital in order to pay the tax. 

Justices Holmes and Day, in a dissenting opinion, con- 
sidered that a stock dividend was taxable within the in- 
tention of the sixteenth amendment. Justices Brandeis and 
Clarke in another dissenting opinion charged the majority 
of the court with taking a narrow and technical view of 
dividends which would permit corporations to avoid taxa- 
tion on a large part of what was really income by dis- 
tributing profits in the form of securities instead of cash. 
Decisions by a bare majority of the Supreme Court have 
become rather frequent of late on questions involving the 
power of the Federal Government over private corporate 
wealth, as in the refusal to decree a dissolution of the 
Steel Corporation and the present interpretation of the 
income tax. Such decisions have, of course, entire legal 
validity, but they are certain to provoke popular criticism. 

Congress is particularly discontented, as the decision 
not only deprives the Government of a very important 
source of revenue but compels the refunding of millions 
of dollars already paid out in taxes. Apparently nothing 
short of another constitutional amendment, which might 
require years to bring into effect, will reopen this channel 
of taxation, and in the meantime new taxes must be de- 
vised to meet the threatened deficit. The stock market, on 
the other hand, reflected the decision in a rapid rise‘ of 
values on exchange. Early rumors that the Supreme Court 
had sustained the tax on stock dividends caused something 
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like a panic in Wall Street and there was heavy selling 
of stocks until the full verdict was known and an equally 
rapid recovery took place. 


Rallying the Wets 


ike counter-revolution against prohibition is now in 
full swing, altho it is still limited to a very small 
section of the United States. A motion to repeal the 
Volstead Act was defeated in the House of Representatives 
by 254 votes to 85. The vote disregarded party lines and 
forty-four Democrats joined with-forty-one Republicans in 
the attempt at repeal. Five representatives who had former- 
ly supported the Volstead Act changed their votes and one 
former opponent voted to uphold it. The main object of 
the wet minority in Congress is to raise the alcoholic limit 
of one-half of one per cent to a point which would permit 
the sale of beer and light wines. 

New Jersey, the heart and center of the anti-prohibi- 
tion movement, has adopted a law permitting the sale of 
beverages containing not more than three and one-half per 
cent of alcohol by volume. This would satisfy the demands 
of the brewers, but the conflict of the New Jersey law with 
the Volstead Act will necessitate a decision by the courts. 
New Jersey has already brought suit before the Supreme 
Court of the United States against both the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act. 

New York, tho more divided in sentiment, is also consid- 
ering legislation at variance with the provisions of Fed- 
eral law. The anti-prohibition fight in that state at present 
centers around the attempt to secure an investigation of 
the methods of propaganda employed by the Anti-Saloon 
League and its aggressive leader, Mr. Anderson. By a vote 
of 61 to 52 the Assembly approved a resolution for the 
investigation. The Democrats voted almost as a unit for 
the inquiry and the Republicans were divided. With the 
trial of the five Socialist Assemblymen-elect still in progress 
and an elaborate investigation of the Anti-Saloon League 
scheduled the legislature will have little time to spare for 
its regular duties at the present session. 

New England also shows signs of reaction from prohibi- 
tion. Recent elections in the towns of Massachusetts and 
Vermont show a decided trend of sentiment in favor of 
license. In both states towns which hitherto had been dry 
strongholds were flooded for the first time in many years. 
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© 1920, by John T. McCutcheon 
Life after death? 


West of the Appalachians the indications of wet senti- 
ment are few and far between, but in Wisconsin the legality 
of the sale of two and a half per cent alcoholic beverages 
has been carried into the Federal courts. 


Wilson Denounces Secret Treaties 


RESIDENT Wilson has once more interposed the 
P shield of his authority between the young states of 

Albania and Yugoslavia and the Great Powers of 
western Europe. A recent joint note of the French and 
British Premiers assured the President that it had not 
been intended to seek a solution which could not meet 
with American approval, but that the absence of any 
American representative from’ the Supreme Council had 
made it difficult to find a basis of universal agreement. 

In reply President Wilson reaffirmed the advantage of 
adhering to the agreement of December 9, which “afford- 
ed a summary review of these points of agreement of the 
French, British and American governments.” He agreed, 
however, to limit the State of Fiume to the city if both the 
Italians and Yugoslavs desired to abandon the earlier plan 
of a large buffer state of which Fiume would form a part. 
But to other proposed changes he could not consent, not- 
ably the partition of Albania. 

The suggestion that the Allies might have recourse, if 
compromize negotiations failed, to the Treaty of London 
especially roused the ire of the President. On this point the 
American note states: 


The definite and well-accepted policy of the American Govern- 
ment thruout its participation in the deliberations of the Peace 
Conference was that it did not consider itself bound by secret 
treaties of which it had previously not known the existence. 
Where the provisions of such treaties were just and reasonable, 
the United States was willing to respect them. But the French 
and British Prime Ministers will, of course, not expect the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to approve the execution of the 
terms of the Treaty of London, except in so far as that Govern- 
ment may be convinced that those terms are intrinsically just 
and are consistent with the maintenance of peace and settled 
order in southeastern Europe. 


President Wilson admitted the disadvantage of the ab- 
sence from the Supreme Council of an American repre- 
sentative with plenary power, but pointed out that on sev- 
eral occasions “decisions in the Supreme Council were de- 
layed while the British and French representatives sought 
the views of their Governments.” In conclusion he ex- 
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pressed “the earnest hope that the Allied Governments will 
not find it necessary to decide on a course which the 
American Government in accordance with its reiterated 
statement will be unable to follow.” 


Shipping Board Gives It Up 


HE Shipping Board has announced that it will no 
longer operate shipping on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The freight and passenger rates established 
by regulation of the Board are cancelled as from March 1 
in so far as the public is concerned. Of course this step 
does not destroy the Government’s title to the shipping 
which it still holds or compel the Shipping Board to make 
immediate sale of vessels publicly owned. Government 
ownership is one thing and Government operation is an- 
other, and it is the latter which is now abandoned. 

The ships hitherto operated by the Shipping Board will 
now be managed by private agents with whom the Board 
has concluded contracts. The vessels are valued at $200 a 
deadweight ton, for the purpose of calculating profits. 
Operating agents are permitted to retain ten per cent of all 
net profits up to fifty cents a ton per month, twenty per 
cent on net profits over fifty cents a ton and ‘i0t over a 
dollar a ton per month, and twenty-five per cent on all 
profits in excess of a dollar a ton. They are permitted to 
fix their own rates on a competitive basis. 

Shipping circles believe that with the withdrawal of the 
Shipping Board tariffs, American steamship companies 
will be able to lower their rates and compete with foreign 
merchant ships which have recently been taking away 
trade from the Americans. It is generally expected that 
Government ownership will soon follow the fate of Gov- 
ernment operation and that the former German liners and 
the cargo ships built during the war will all be sold to 
private owners, in spite of the objections which have been 
raised to “selling out.” 


The Red Deluge 


IBERIA is rapidly becoming Bolshevist territory. The 
S Soviet government at Vladivostok is reported to be 

seeking political affiliation with the central govern- 
ment at Moscow. Western Siberia seems altogether lost to 
the counter-revolutionists. A force of 35,000 anti-Bolshe- 
vist troops, most'of them refugees from Omsk, is reported 
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The immigration station at Ellis Island, deserted at first during 
the war and later turned into a soldiers’ hospital, is back on 
its old: peacetime basis examining and passing thousands. of 
immigrants into the United States. High wages and the compara- 
tively sound economic conditions in. the United States are 
attracting men and women of all nationalities to this country 





© Keystone View 
One of the popular demonstrations held thruout Germany to 


protest against delivering German war criminals to the Allies 
for trial. This mass meeting took place recently in Munich 


to have assembled at Chita in eastern Siberia under the 
authority of General Semenoff. These troops are said to be 
inadequately supplied with food and arms, demoralized by 
their retreat and discontented with their leaders. It is free- 
ly predicted that General Semenoff will be fortunate to es- 
cape from the fate of Admiral Kolchak, as he is even more 
unpopular with the troops and the peasantry. Like all the 
news which has come from Siberia in recent months, these 
reports are based largely on hearsay and speculation, but 
the strongest opponents of Bolshevism agree that the situ- 
ation in Siberia is more critical than at any previous time. 

Nor is the prospect more hopeful in Russia. Denikin is 
on the defensive in the south. The border states of the west 
are negotiating for peace, and Lenin has given haughty 
warning to the. Poles that unless they moderate their peace 
proposals they will receive “a blow that will not be forgot- 
ten.” According to reports from Helsingfors the Bolshe- 
viki on the Finnish border have taken the offensive and 
threaten to overrun Finland. The Finnish parliament has 
appropriated twenty-five million marks for national de- 
fense. 

To military are added political successes. The recent 
Soviet elections at Moscow gave the Bolshevists four-fifths 
of the deputies; the others being Menshevist Socialists or 
independents. Nothing else, of course, was to be looked 
for in an election conducted on the narrow Bolshevist 
franchise and under Bolshevist domination. How much 
freedom is granted to opposition parties may be judged 
from the execution of Nossar, organizer of the revolution 
of 1905, on the charge of publishing a pamphlet against 
Trotzky. The execution took place at Kiev. In spite*of the 
almost uniform success of the Bolshevist forces, some of 
the opposition leaders have not despaired. Prince Lwvoff, 
premier of Russia after the overthrow of the monarchy, 
has sent a warning to the Allies that “the Russian people 
will not consider themselves bound by any treaties the 
Soviet may conclude with other nations.” 


Five Reigns of Terror : 


HE execution of Nossar proves that Isaac Don 
Levine, American war correspondent in Russia, 
was premature in declaring that the reign of 
terror was over. Nevertheless Mr. Levine’s analysis 
of the nature and extent of the Bolshevist atrocities 
is the clearest light that has yet been thrown 
on a very confused and ‘uncertain subject. He says 
that there were five distinct “reigns of terror” which 
ought not to be confused, as they were carried out by dif- 
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ferent persons for different reasons. The first, and by far 
the most important, were the atrocities of the battlefield 
during the civil war between the Bolshevist and anti-Bol- 
shevist armies. Several thousand prisoners seem to have 
been wantonly put to death by both sides, often with in- 
conceivable cruelty. These executions ceased with the 
triumph of the Moscow Government over the armies of 
Kolchak. 

The second type of atrocities occurred when armed bands 
from the hungry cities which were the centers of Bolshe- 
vism raided the country in search of grain and other sup- 
plies. Peasants refusing to surrender their food were shot 
or imprisoned to frighten other hoarders. About a year 
ago the Bolshevist leader Kalinin exerted himself to put 
a stop to these executions and recently they have become 
infrequent. The third reign of terror was the work of the 
peasantry who rose against the nobles and landowners. 
This was the earliest of all the series of outrages and seems 
to have existed extensively even under the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment, which deplored but could not check them. The 
Bolshevists permitted the uprising to burn itself out, which 
it gradually did after the landowners had been slaughtered 
or evicted and the peasants were in possession of the lands 
they coveted. It is worth noting that in this case, as in so 
many others, the history of the French revolution ex- 
actly parallels that of the Russian. In the summer of 1789, 
while quite moderate men were ruling in Paris and no legal 
terror existed whatever, the disorder in the country dis- 
tricts was at its hight. In later years of the revolution, 
while guillotines were busy in the cities, the peasantry 
were relatively quiet, for their revenge was already slaked. 

The fourth reign of terror was an uprising of the Bol- 
shevist workingmen in the towns against the bourgeoisie 
and the Social Revolutionists, who were accused of try- 
ing to assassinate Bolshevist leaders. Because carried out 
by mobs, as a sort of wholesale lynching, this movement was 
known as “mass terrorism.” Mr. Levine estimates that 
some 3000 fell victims to the proletarian fury. 

The fifth reign of terror, the only one for which the 
Moscow Government was directly responsible, tho it some- 
times permitted or encouraged the other four, was the 
series of executions carried out against counter-revolution- 
ary leaders. Like the “mass terror” these executions were 
designed as an answer to the policy of assassination pur- 
sued by the Social Revolutionists; tho, of course, among 
the 4000 that perished by. the verdict of Bolshevist tri- 
bunals there were many who had sinned against the Bol- 
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shevist rule only by word or thought. Most of these execu- 
tions took place during 1918. 

If Mr. Levine’s estimates are anywhere near the truth, 
and they are certainly the most plausible which have been 
given to the public, the Russian revolution has not been 
more bloody than the French revolution, especially if al- 
lowance is made for the much vaster scale of the movement 
and the larger population involved. 


Italy’s Claims in Africa 


h iF war in history has afforded such prizes to the 
victor; none previous has involved such extensive 
territorial changes as the conflict now closing. The 

ownership of almost all of the continent of Africa and a 

large part of the continent of Asia was at stake. Never be- 

fore has the fate of millions of square miles and hundreds 
of millions of people been decided by a single war. England 
alone has gained an area greater than the whole of the 

United States and the other Allies, France, Italy, Belgium 

and probably Japan, have acquired territories greater than 

the mother country. 

The partition of these unprecedented spoils of war has 
brought the great alliance almost to the breaking point. 
Altho the Allies had made secret agreements for the dis- 
posal of the territory to be conquered, they could not provide 
in advance for all contingencies and they did not anticipate 
so overwhelming and complete a victory. Consequently 
there have been acrimonious discussions at Paris and local 
conflicts of authority in Africa and Asia. 

Before Italy would come into the war she secured prom- 
ises of expansion in Europe, Asia and Africa. Her demands 
were cut down somewhat by the insistence of Russia, 
France and Great Britain and finally fixed, tho rather in- 
definitely, in the Pact of London, April 26, 1915. The clause 
relating to Africa is Article XIII, which reads: 

Should France and Great Britain augment their African 
colonial dominions at the expense of Germany, those two Powers 
recognize in principle that Italy will be entitled to claim some 
equitable compensations, notably in the regulation in her favor 
of questions concerning the frontiers of the Italian colonies of 
Eritrea, of Somaliland, and of Libya, and of the neighboring 
colonies of France and Great Britain. 

Now the outcome of the war has enabled France and 
Great Britain greatly to “augment their African colonial 
dominions at the expense of Germany,” so Italy claims her 
compensations. Then, too, France and England are trying 
to cut down the Italian claims on the Adriatic so as to 
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THE PARTITION OF THE GERMAN AFRICAN COLONIES 


The German colony of Cameroon goes 
mostly to France; but Great Britain gets 
a slice adjoining British Nigeria.-and in- 
cluding the great. Cameroon mountain 


Italy asks: for an ,extension of her, Libyan 
territory as far south as Lake Chad. The 
Allies are reluctant to grant such a ‘con- 
céssion. Note” the heavily shaded area 


Italy wants.to get all of British and French - 


Somaliland and a large: slice of: British 


East Africa. The British are willing to 
concede only thé heavily shaded sections 
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give the infant state of Yugoslavia a 
better chance for life and they have 
offered to compensate Italy out of 
Africa. 

But the claims of Italy are so sweep- 
ing as to cause consternation to her 
allies. She demands an extension of 
Libya (Tripoli) southward clear to 
Lake Chad. This comprizes the old 
caravan route across the Sahara. Italy 
further wants the whole of French 
Somaliland and British Somaliland, 
also large sections of British East 
Africa and of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
This means that France would have to 
cede to Italy the Red Sea port of Jibuti, 
which is the only French port on the 
Suéz Canal route to her possessions in 
Madagascar and Indo-China. Jibuti is 
also the port from which starts the only 
railroad leading to Abyssinia. In 1906 
France, Britain and Italy agreed to 
have equal opportunities in Abyssinia, 
but Italy now demands exclusive politi- 
cal and commercial rights in that 
country, which means of course its ul- 
timate annexation by Italy. Abyssinia 
is now the only independent country in 
Africa with the nominal exception of 
Liberia, which is virtually a protec- 
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In the partition of Togoland, France 
gets about two-thirds adjoining French 
Dahomey and England gets one-third 
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in West Africa, and called by the na- 
tives “The Mountain of Thunder,” for 
it is still active. On the coast of Cam~ 
eroon at the foot of the mountain is 
Ambas Bay, where in 1858 the British 
Baptists established a colony for freed 
slaves like the American Liberia. 

Of Togoland the French get two- 
thirds and the British the rest. In 1884 
when Germany entered upon a policy 
of expansion most of Africa was al- 
ready taken up, but a strip of coast, 
thirty-two miles long, was found un- 
claimed in between the British Gold 
Coast and French Dahomey and this 
the Germans appropriated. Using this 
as a base they endeavored to secure a 
large area of the hinterland, but were 
held in check by the combined efforts. 
of the British and French. The Togo. 
lagoon had been the resort of slavers, 
but the Germans constructed a port at 
Lome with all the modern conveniences 
and ran railroads into the interior. 
They had made plans for the system- 
atic development of the country and 
would have derived an immense rev- 
enue from. it if the war had not taken 
it from them. This is one of the richest 





torate of the United States, its founder. 

Italy’s aspirations are not confined to Africa, but she 
asks, in addition to Somaliland, a foothold on the opposite 
side of the Red Sea in Arabia. 

That Italy is entitled to some equivalent for the ex- 
tensive acquisitions of her allies is acknowledged, but Great 
Britain is reluctant to grant her possession of territory on 
both sides of the outlet of Suez Canal, and France inquires 
why Italy cannot build her own railroads into Abyssinia 
from the Italian port of Massowah instead of taking over 
the French port and railroad. 


The Partition of the German 
African Colonies 


ITHOUT waiting upon the League of Nations 

W which, according to the Covenant, has the duty of 

assigning mandatories, the Allied Powers are di- 
viding the conquered territories to suit themselves. German 
Southwest Africa, which was won by the Boer and British 
forces, is to ga to the Union of South Africa. In the con- 
quest of German East Africa the forces of Great Britain, 
Belgium and Portugal participated and the territory is to 
be divided among these three powers. The British and 
French combined in defeating the Germans in Togoland and 
Cameroon (Kamerun), so these powers will share the 
two colonies. The dividing boundary lines as determined 
by mutual agreement are given in the accompanying 
maps. 

France gets the lion’s share of both Cameroon and Togo- 
land doubtless in compensation for the much more exten- 
sive British acquisitions in other parts of Africa. Nine- 
tenths of Cameroon goes to France, but the Britain re- 
tains a strip along the Nigerian frontier, about 750 miles 
long and a hundred miles wide at its broadest point. This 
makes a continuous passage, except for the water-gap of 
the Benue river, from the Atlantic ocean to Lake Chad. The 
British have reluctantly conceded the port of Duala to the 
French, but have retained possession of the whole of Cam- 
eroon. mountain with. a watershed of over 7000 square 
miles. This is a voleanic peak of 13,370 feet, the highest 





adjoining the British Gold Coast 


and most populous parts of the con- 
tinent. Palm oil is its chief product, 
of great importance now that it is being used for mar- 
garine as a substitute for butter and beef fat. The French 
get the whole of the Togo coast, including the port of Lome. 


Taming the Turk 


Ts presentation of the conditions of peace to Turkey 
is now slated for March 22. These terms will be more 
severe than was at first predicted; perhaps more 
severe than was at first intended. Renewed and continued 
massacres of Armenians in Cilicia have had their effect. 
even on callous professional diplomats, and the outburst. 
of public sentiment when it was learned that the Turk was 
to retain his old position in Constantinople has not been 
without result. English and American opinion have been 
more aroused than French, in spite of the fact that the 
worst massacres are taking place in regions claimed for 
a French mandate, but even in France the Matin denounces. 
the Sultan’s Government as “the most immoral which 
Europe has ever known.” 

There does not seem any present likelihood that the de- 
cision on Constantinople will be changed, as both England: 
and France fear the effect on their tens of millions of: 
Mohammedan subjects if the cross should replace the cres- 


cent in a Moslem holy city. But there is much talk of- 


cutting down European Turkey to little more than the city 
of Constantinople and awarding the greater part of Thrace. 
to the Greeks. In Asia. the Turks will hold only those parts 
of Anatolia not subject to a French or Greek or Italian 
mandate. The pre-war Turkish debt will be apportioned 
among the liberated States and protectorates formed out 
of the old Ottoman Empire. 

The new Ministry in Turkey is more militant than the 
old and seems disposed to reject the terms of peace if it 
finds them too severe. The British favor a military demon- 
stration at Constantinople to overawe the Government and 
show that the Allies still have might as well as right on 
their side. But the Moslem bandits of Anatolia and Kur._ 
distan are not ready to obey the Sultan to their disadvan- 
tage and so it is possible that pressure at Constantinople. 
must be supplemented by costly punitive expeditions. 
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Among the numerous advantages of this solution of the housing 
problem is its elasticity of plan—simply add units as necessary 


Living in a Roundhouse 


The housing problem is one of the 
most troublesome which confronts the 
world today and it is indeed fortunate 
that necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. Mr. C. N. Wisner of New Orleans 
has planned a dwelling built on the 
plan of the sectional bookcase. The 
house is made up of room-units. Each 
room is a cylinder of concrete cast in 
a steel mold; costing about $500 to 
construct and ready to occupy within 
forty-eight hours after the order 
reaches the house builder. 

Your family grows and one room no 
longer contents you. Another concrete 
cylinder can be built and joined to the 
first by a hallway or closet. Thus like 
the chambered nautilus you can con- 
tinually enlarge your mansion as need 
requires until your lot is all built over. 
If the concrete walls seem too bare and 


plain, you have carte blanche to dec- 
orate, paint or fix over as you will. 
Molded concrete is the ideal house- 
building material for cheapness, speedy 
construction, durability and safety 
from fire. 

The greatest novelty is, of course, 
the cylindrical shape. But most houses 
and rooms have been built in square 
form not because it was the most 
beautiful or convenient, but because 
wooden logs are straight. There is no 
more reason why concrete structures 
should be shaped like wooden houses 
than that electric light globes should 
be shaped like candles or lamps. The 
cylindrical house has the advantage of 
saving material in construction and of 
being the easiest of all houses to clean. 
Imagine the convenience to the busy 
housewife of a room with no corners! 


Idolatry and Influenza 


A new argument for foreign mis- 
sions has been brought forward by The 
Interchurch Bulletin. It is pointed out 
that all world-wide epidemics have or- 
iginated in and spread from the non- 
Christian parts of the earth, particu- 
larly from Asia. The plague of the 
Middle Ages which repeatedly swept 
Christendom from. end to end came 
from the east, and so did the recent 
universal scourge of influenza in spite 
-of its bearing the label “Spanish.” No 
other part of the world suffered so se- 
verely as India. The Bulletin sums up 
its conclusions in the phrase, “A medi- 
cal missionary in the Orient now is 
worth ten doctors in the Mississippi 
Valley in warding off disease.” 

Of course no one but a Christian 
Scientist would contend that the high- 
er death rate of the heathen world is 
due directly to religious opinions. Cli- 
mate and not creed is the original 
handicap of Asia and Africa. But it 
is true that the attitude of the west- 
ern civilization toward the hostility of 
nature is one of combat, whereas the 
Oriental religions teach indifference 
and submission. The favored lands 
east and south of the Mediterranean 
have no greater enemy than Moham- 
medanism which teaches that none may 
escape the death which is “fated.” 


The problem of redeeming Asia Minor 
is fundamentally a problem of sanita- 
tion; but sanitation cannot progress in 
view of the slothful obstructionism of 
a government and people who view 
western science with the eyes of re- 
ligious prejudice. 

In India and the Orient generally 
the problem becomes more acute be- 
cause religion is not only indifferent 
to sanitation, but positively hostile. 
Whenever the British Government 
tries to clean up India a great popular 
clamor arises that some dirty temple 
has been profaned or some religious 
rite (such as drinking the polluted 
water of the Ganges) has been inter- 
fered with. Buddhism discourages the 
killing even of noxious animals, such 
as the insects and rodents which carry 
disease. Nearly every form of heath- 
enism has some sacred cow or sacred 
eat or other holy animal which must 
not be slain by the government inspec- 
tor. It is hardly too much to say that 
every superstition in the world stands 
guardian: over some disease. The mis- 
sionary must first root out of people’s 
minds the irrational taboos which stand 
in the way of civilization before the of- 
ficial dares to interfere. Even when a 
nation, such as Japan, does not accept 
the whole of Christianity it will at 
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least borrow the sanitary code of 
Christendom from the teachings of 
the medical missionary. 


Page Mr. Smith 


Smith College desires that every 
person bearing the historic name 
of Smith contribute one dollar to 
the Endowment Fund of $4,000,- 
000, the “drive” for which is now 
in full swing. Even if we set aside 
the Schmidts and the Smythes and the 
Goldsmiths and the Smithsons and all 
other of the offshoots of the Great Clan, 
it is evident that the trumpet blast 
from Smith College should arouse mil- 
lions of valiant clansmen to the finan- 
cial rescue of their totemistic college. 
If the Smiths who have earned a place 
in the American Who’s Who should 
each contribute a dollar about $275 
would come from this restricted group 
of eminent men. Call the name aloud 
in the Senate, and the presiding officer 
will ask “Do you mean the Honorable 
Senator from Arizona or Georgia or 
Maryland or South Carolina?” 

How the name echoes do the cor- 
ridors of history from tHe mythical 
days of Tubal Cain and Wayland 
Smith to the latest governor of New 
York! Adam Smith, who invented the 
science of economics. Gerrit Smith, the 
abolitionist. Goldwin Smith, scholar 
and publicist. James Smith, who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Cap- 
tain John Smith, the colonist of Vir- 
ginia whose exploits so enliven our 
school histories. Joseph Smith, founder 
of the Mormon Church, whose polygam- 
ous doctrines have no doubt been in 
part responsible for the prevalence of 
the august name of the founder. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, artist, author and 
engineer. Sydney Smith, the great 
English wit of his generation. William 
Smith, called the “father of English 
geology.” Nor least of all, Miss Sophia 
Smith, founder of the college which 
bears her name. 

Profoundly warranted 
ton’s tribute: 

It would be very natural if a certain 
hauteur, a certain carriage of the head, a 
certain curl of the lip, distinguished every. 
one whose name is Smith. Perhaps it does; 
I trust so. Whoever else are parvenus, the 
Smiths are not parvenus. From the darkest 
dawn of history this clan has gone forth 
to battle; its trophies are on every hand; 
its name is everywhere; it is older than the 
nations, and its sign is the Hammer of 
Thor. 


is Chester- 


Did the Peace Conference 
Work? 


According to Captain Tardieu, 
himself one of the French Peace 
Commissioners: The Treaty with 
Germany was studied in detail by 
fifty-two technical commissions in 
1646 sessions. There were twenty-six 
field missions to investigate condi- 
tions. The Supreme Council held 
seventy-two joint sessions; the Big 
Four held 145 sessions; the Foreign 
Ministers Council held thirty-nine 
sessions. ° 
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Men, Mice and Milk 


The Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has arrived at 
the conclusion, derived from a long 
series of experiments, that neither 
men nor mice can thrive without the 
food elements contained in milk and 
absent from the vegetable kingdom. 
Albino rats were chosen as the chief 
subjects of experiment because their 
diet was more easily controlled and 
observed under laboratory conditions 
than that of larger animals. But we 
are assured by Miss Edna Ferry, an 
expert of the Connecticut Station, that 
the results of these experiments apply 
as definitely to human beings as to 
rodents. 

The rats were fed carefully balanced 
rations of the necessary food constitu- 
ents, proteins, fats, carbohydrates and 
salts. The proportions of these food 
elements were almost exactly the same 
as in milk, but the protein used was 
derived from wheat flour. The result 
in every case was to stunt growth or 
to stop it altogether. When one-third 
of the wheat protein was replaced by 
an equivalent amount in the form of 
meat, eggs or milk the animals grew 
at a normal rate. Milk and eggs were 
slightly more efficient as body builders 
than meat. When protein from corn 
was used alone the effect was even 
worse than with the exclusive wheat 
diet. The animal lost weight rapidly 
and died almost as soon as if no food 
were eaten at all. When sOme amino- 
acid was added to the corn protein life 
was maintained but growth still re- 
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a fifth of his chart illustrates the typical recovery of a rat which had declined 
its life on on a diet lacking the so-called water-soluble vitamine, when the 
vegetable animal was given milk which contains this vitamine. Without the 


protein and 
then casein 


was added to the diet. Within a 
few months it was as large as 
any normal rat. “Calling a man’s 


span of life seventy years the case 
would be somewhat like that of a boy 
kept as a healthy infant in arms until 
fourteen years of age, weighing per- 
haps sixteen to twenty pounds, and 
who, by a change in diet when fourteen 
years old, attained a man’s size and 
weight at the age of twenty-one.” 

















Courtesy of Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 


There’s a moral in these contrasting photographs of young rats fed on a good and a 


bad protein. ‘The two upper rats are five months old and have been fed on 
exactly alike except that the one at the top had casein from milk on which it 


\dicts 
grew 


normally, and the one in the middle had gliadin from wheat flour on which it could 
not grow at all, so that when it was five months old it weighed exactly the same as 
the rat at the bottom which is in normal condition but only one month old 


| 


\ 


milk the rat would undoubtedly have been dead in a few days 


The butter fat in milk is also of high 
importance. If a young rat is fed with 
a normal ration except that all fat sup- 
plied comes from lard or vegetable oils 
it will grow normally for about 
eighty days and thereafter decline in 
weight, suffer from sore eyes, and 
eventually die. A small amount of but- 
ter fat added to the diet restores health 
and permits gain in weight to continue. 
Many children in the famine-stricken 
regions of Europe have been observed 
to suffer from ulcers on the eyeball. 
It was learned that they had been fed 
on bread and skim milk. As soon as 
they were given whole milk or cod- 
liver oi] their eyes began to recover 
and most of them were saved from 
blindness. For adult rats and men, 
however, butter fat does not seem so 
indispensable. 

Milk contains all the needed food 
elements in due proportion and is the 
only food which does so. Milk sugar 
has the same food value as cane sugar. 
Milk protein is as good as meat protein, 
and milk is far cheaper than meat in 
proportion to the protein supplied. Milk 
fat, as can be seen from the price of 
butter, is one of the most highly valued 
fats. Milk also contains valuable min- 
eral salts which are inadequately sup- 
plied by most foods. Finally milk con- 
tains all three of the “vitamines” which 
are essential to growth: the fat-soluble 


vitamine, the water-soluble vitamine 
and the vitamine which prevents 
scurvy. 


“Civilization,” says the Connecticut 
Report, “follows the cow.” 


Clad in Cartridges 


The Government plans to dispose 
of a huge quantity of cartridge 
silk this summer. Ten million yards 
of the silk will be sold at once and 
the Bush-McLane Company holds an 
option on some fifteen million more 
yards, covering the balance of what 
the War Department had on hand when 
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peace was signed. The quantity of car- 
tridge bag cloth then ready for use 
was sufficient to have lasted eight or 
nine months with three or four million 
men on the fighting line. It was made 
in five weights, due to the fact that 
large cannon require larger bags of 
powder for the charge. 

Altho this cloth has never before 
been made or used for civilian purposes 
it is adaptable to many. Government 
experts have listed two hundred pos- 
sible uses for the silk. These include, 
for example, umbrellas, men’s summer 
suits, lingerie, blouses, shirts, evening 
gowns, petticoats, clergymen’s robes, 
spats, upholstery, household draperies, 
flags, book covers, painter’s canvas, 
tents, awnings and trimming for 
women’s hats. To popularize the new 
material Vice-President Marshall, Sec- 
retary Baker of the War Department, 
Secretary Daniels of the Navy and 
other officials have had suits made from 
it, and Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Baker and 
many ladies of Washington society 
wear cartridge silk gowns. 


Steam Versus Gasoline 


The rising price of gasoline inevita- 
bly keeps the question alive as to 
whether the steam or gasoline pro- 
pelled car will be the ultimate sur- 
vivor. 

It is generally conceded that the 
steam automobile has the following ad- 
vantages: 


1. It burns completely a low grade fuel. 

2. It can accelerate its speed rapidly 
without gear shift or clutch manipula- 
tion. 

3. It has a simple control by a throttle 
valve. 

4. It has less vibration. 

5. It has high torque at low speed. 

6. It has a greater overload capacity. 

7. It has a smaller number of moving 


parts. 

8. It has a greater ability to reverse at 
full speed. 

9. The engine will not stall at a critical 
time. 

10. It eliminates transmission, gearshift, 


clutch, flywheel, drive shaft, universal 

joints, and ignition system. 

. It has freedom from carbon and knock- 
ing. 

. It requires no valve grinding. 

. It has no engine racing. 

. It has no smoky exhaust. 

The disadvantages of the steam car 

are as follows: 

1. It takes longer to get up steam in a 
cold boiler. 

2. There is danger from fire and explo- 
sion. 

3. There is much labor and expert knowl- 
edge required to get up steam and to 
handle the dirty parts. 

4. The boiler has a short life. 

5. There is disagreeable noise from fire 
and water pumps. 

6. There is continual 
joints. 

7. There is difficulty of maintaining an 
even automatically controlled steam 
pressure. 

8. It uses two fuels, both under high pres- 
sure. 

9. It has short water mileage. 

10. It has troublesome freezing problems 
in cold weather. 

11. The boiler coils get sooty. 

. Very few garage mechanics know how 

to repair it. 


packing of the 
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Say Now, Shibboleth 


The Rev. James Hill tells of one 
method used by the British during the 
Great War to prevent enemy aliens 
from landing at Liverpool under the 
pretence of being citizens of friendly 
countries. New arrivals, no matter how 
impeccable their credentials, were ar- 
rested if they mispronounced in Ger- 
man fashion the following sentence: 

The thieves thought, altho they made a 
terrible mistake, that their path was 
smooth and threaded the way to the haven 
of their hopes, but there were thorns and 
thistles there. 

Thirty men who had passed all other 
tests of nationality were tripped up 
by this sentence. 


Odds and Ends 


Argentina grows 1,700,000 tons of lin- 
seed a year. 
++ 
There are seventeen cables across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
ae 
At the end of 1919 there weré 7,602,000 
automobiles in use in America. 
Ke 
Mount Holyoke College for Women has 
just made Bible study an entrance require- 
ment. 
se 
The 2000 chaplains who served so heroic- 
ally with the A. E. F. are proposing to 
create a special organization. A bill to 


Western 


The big state of the Pacific coast is 
going to make the big state of New 
England look out for its educational 
laurels. Throop College in Pasadena, 
California, has been renamed the 
California Institute of Technology and 
has entered on a phase of expansion 
which bids fair to equal the achieve- 
ments of Massachusetts “Tech.” The 
institution has recently received two 
gifts of $200,000 each for research in 
physics and chemistry, and $800,000 
for general maintenance on condition 
that the sum be increased by other 
gifts to $2,000,000. Funds have also 
becn established to construct new 
physical and chemical laboratories and 
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establish a chaplains corps is now before 
Congress. 
+s 
Thrifty New England holds two-fifths of 
the savings bank deposits of the United 
States. 
sos 
Czechoslovakia contains nearly four- 
fifths of the mines of the old Austrian 
Empire. 
ss 
A forty acre orange grove has just been 
sold in Florida for $18,000, whose yield the 
past season was $6000. . 
Pte 
The soldiers who returned last year have 
taken up about 1,000,000 acres of free 
lands in Western Canada. 
ae 
The American Red Cross during the war 
received $400,000,000 in contributions and 
spent $273,000,000 in relief work. 
sos 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has just 
made a new outline base map of the United 
States—193 inches by 25% inches. Price 
15 cents. 

Pte 

The 53,234 separate telephone lines in 
the United States operate 28,827,188 miles 
or wire and connect 11,716,520 telephones 
and 21,175 public exchanges. 

ees 


Father Ernest Dimnet, the well known 
French priest and critic who is now in the 
United States giving the Lowell Lectures 
at Harvard, is also collecting funds for the 
destitute children of the city of Lille. Con- 
tributions can be sent to him in care of 
Henry Clews & Co., 15 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


Laurels 


a laboratory for 
search. 

The new faculty includes such men 
as Dr. Arthur Noyes in chemistry, Dr. 
Bateman in physics and Professor 
Perigord in economics and history; 
while arrangements have been made 
for part-time instruction by Dr. Mil- 
likan and Dr. Michelson in physics 
and Alfred Noyes in English litera- 
ture. The name of Amos Throop, the 
founder, will be perpetuated in the 
chief college building, now Pasadena 
Hall, but henceforth Throop Hall. 
President James A. B. Scherer has 
cause for congratulation for the splen- 
dd growth of the institution. 


aeronautical re- 

















Throop Hall, the present administration building of California Institute of Technology 
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Charting as a Pathway to 


“T want facts, facts, facts,” decla **he man 
who looks after two-thirds of the ent.. orld’s 
telephone business. And when he gets cts 
which he particularly wants to emphasiz. .nd 
to make stick in the public’s mind, he pres _..s 
them in chart form. For illustration, see che 
back cover of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s annual report. There 
you will see how Chairman Theodore N. Vai’ 
pictures the growth of his colossal company. 
“T don’t want you to guess. I can guess my- 
self. I want you to know,” Judge Gary once 
reprimanded a private secretary who, in reply 
to a certain question, save a non-commital 
answer. Throughout the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial organization, the United States Steel 
Corporation, charts are freely used to keep 
executives accurately posted. 
In another industry in which America 2° ips+s 
the rest of the world charts are daily relied 
upon to an extent which has won world-wicc 
recognition. I refer to the National Cash 
Register Company. The dynamic head of it, 
= H. Patterson, insists upon everything 
ing charted, from the contents of a helpful 

book which he wants to visualize for his force, 
to the company’s output. 

* * * *& 
Frank A. Vanderlip declared during the 
feverish expansion of the National City Bank 
of New York during the war that it would 
have been impossible for him to keep track of 
the growth of the business had not charts been 
used to illustrate graphically and simply every 
phase of the institution’s operations. No 
financial institution ever utilized charts half 
so freely. I have been privileged to examine 
many of these charts and they give a lucid 
picture of the bank’s activities even to a lay- 
man like myself. 

* * * * 
A page or two of charts and graphs can reveal 
to the banker and the business man and the 
stock market operator more information, and 
in an infinitely more effective manner than 
can be brought out by mountains of percen- 
tages, decimal fractions and other figures. 
The New York Annalist, for example, attaches 
such importance to charts that it often uses 
them on its front cover. 


One of the most telling advertisements ever 
used by the railroads consisted of a pictorial 
representation of “The Railroad’s Dollar.” 
This little picture emphasized as no mere 
figures could ever have emphasized the extraor- 
dinarily large part of the railroad’s income 
which goes direct to labor in the form of wages 
and also indirectly to labor for the purchase 
of equipment and other materials. It also 
drove home to the politicians and agitators 
among the public how very small a part of 
every dollar of earnings goes to stockholders. 
A representative of Swift and Company told 
me recently that “The Swift Dollar” was re- 
garded by them as perhaps the best “argu- 
ment” they had ever devised to demonstrate 
to the public just what becomes of the money 
received by the packers, and he added that 
they had received requests for these “dollars” 
from every part of the country. 
* *+ * *& 


We all know, too, that Government and army 
headquarters during hostilities, depended less 
upon masses of intricate figures than upon 


charts. 


* *+ & *€ 


By such means a clear, correct picture could 
be obtained of the swaying fortunes of war 
throughout every theatre of operations. Cole- 
man Du Pont, builder and owner of the great- 
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This roll-cali of facts, incidents and anecdotes 
demonstrates the part now played by charts 
in the conduct of modern affairs, and reveals 
also the importance attached to them by the 
brainiest and most successful of our business 
and financial leaders. 


More. It suggests one pathway by which 
ambitious young Americans can climb towards 
the top. It discloses, does it net, that the man 
who can acquire a mastery of charting is 
thereby fortified with power—knowledge is 
power—calculated to fit him to exhibit his 
worth to his superiors? J.Ogden Armour tells 
his lieutenants: “I don’t want you to come 
to me for decisions. I want you to come to me 
with decisions.” : 
* * * 

Don’t you see how much better equipped the 
junior executive or other official who can com- 
pile a pointed, illuminating, self-explanatory 
chart is than any of his colleagues to lay before 
his president a proposition and decision? Is 
it not plain that Mr. Armour or any other 
executive wrestling with a hundred daily prob- 
lems will welcome a visit from a man who 
presents his propositions or decisions in such 
a way that they can be grasped in half-a- 
minute or half-an-hour instead of being con- 
fronted with a bewildering mass of statistics 
which would take them a day or half a week 
to digest? The prime  oblem of every cap- 
tain of industry, ev’ incial leader, every 
transportation giint. ery colossus in any 
walk of life is*to utiuze ever moment of his 
working time to the most profitabie advantage. 
His time is his fortune. How he uses his time 
decides whether he is to rise to higher and 
higher success or whether he is to lose out in 
the battle of business. 


There is not one of these Napoleons who would 
not single out for advancement, for greater 
responsibility, and for closer connection with 
himself, any employee who devised some 
method or means whereby the solution of 
problems could be made easier and, therefore, 
quicker. Suppose some alert employee came 
forward with a chart or series of charts, or even 
inspired a superior to adopt the use of a chart 
or series of charts, which really helped the 
president to grasp a situation more clearly and 
rapidly, isn’t it morally certain that either 
instantly or in course of time the president 
would discover the identity of the genius who 
had contrived to make the running of the 
business easier, more scientific and, therefore, 
more successful? 


Wideawake business men are beginning to 
sense not only that charts can help them to do 
their work more expeditiously and more 
accurately, but they are beginning to discern 
that charts and other graphic illustrations can 
be introduced, with wonderfully successful 
results, to interest workers, to arouse their 
enthusiasm, to give them a broader grasp of 
their duties and to stir up in them interest in 
the progress of their concern. 

* * * * 


“The way to succeed when you are an em- 
ployee is to make yourself as useful as you can 
to your employer,” John D. Rockefeller once 
enunciated to me as a basic rule for the attain- 
ment of success. 
* * * 

For all these reasons, and others not here 
enumerated, there is full justification for 
describing the studying and mastering of 
charting as one pathway towards the summits 
of success. C. Forbes 
Copyright 1920, Business Charting Institute. 


Note:—No one man is perhaps _ better 
equipped by actual experience to tell the true 
value of charting as a means of increasing 
one’s earning power than Mr. Forbes. Many 
people use charts but do not get the full 
value because they do not understand how 
to apply charts to business principles. 

For over twenty years a group of leading 
business and university men have been col- 
lecting the proven fundamental principles of 
charting. These have now been completed in 
simple, easy to understand form and instantly 
usable style. 

This complete work is now offered you by 
the Business Charting Institute, No. 5, No. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, at a very moderate 
cost. 

This master training in charting as applied 
to business principles consists of fifteen lessons 
and three lectures. 


With these you can now 


Analyze by charts Save by charts 
Buy by Charts Manage by charts 
Convince by Charts Prove by charts 
Decide by charts Read by charts 


Think by charts 
Study by charts 
Work by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 
Sell by charts Advertise by charts 

If you are an employer or an ambitious em- 
ployee—if you have your eye on bigger busi- 
ness or a bigger job, or are bent on making 
your own work more effective and valuable— 
learn Charting and apply it to your work. 
Let us show you—let us send you the first of 
these fifteen 'essons, as a sample—Free. 

RememLer no one ever attained success 
without grasping opportunity. This may be 
your opportunity. It costs nothing to find 
out. Don’t delay. Cut out, fill out and send 
coupon today. 

FREE CHART LESSON COUPON 


Business Charting Institute 
713 Kesner Bidg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me free ee first lesson in the Master Training of 
Charting and Business principles without any obligation 
on my part. 


Invest by charts 
Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 
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Another Scrap of Paper? 


(Continued from page 426) ‘ 


at the Peace Conference, Italy was enti- 
tled to anticipate that her moderate re- 
quests, corresponding to no more than 
her rights and necessities, and sanc- 
tioned by the majority of the people 
involved, should be fully accepted. 

But in spite of this Italy must now 
suffer the indignity of having her 
rights disputed and discussed, not even 
on a ground of intrinsic or objective 
reasoning, but merely to comply with 
the claims of the same Slavs who, up 
to the last moment, contributed toward 
the defense of the common enemy and 
dedicated all their forces and energies 
to battle against Italy. On the basis of 
a principle which has been violated, 
with the manifest consent of the very 
ones who established it, in favor of 
France in the Sarre Valley, of Eng- 
land in Europe, in Africa and in Asia, 
of Japan in Shantung, of Serbia in 
Macedonia and in Hungary, Italy is 
notified that the treaty, which she 
signed in good faith, must be consid- 
ered merely as @ scrap of paper. 

And because, on the basis of that 
same principle, Fiume, which has for 
many centuries waived its right to self- 
determination, has finally decided to 
join the Italian Kingdom, a threat is 
made to blockade Fiume and to com- 
mercially boycott Italy, should she in- 
sist on Supporting the just aspiration 
of the Fiumans. 

If the Italian people and the Italians 
of Fiume have said that which the Lon- 
don correspondent attributed to the 
tongue of Signor Nitti, and even if 
they have said it in ruder and far less 
parliamentary manncr, they are not, 
after all, entirely to blame. 

“Scrap of paper” is a contemptuous 
phrase too widely used by France and 
England during the war to incite hatred 
against Germany, and we are sure that 
neither France nor Great Britain would 
greatly relish the rebound of this ac- 
cusation. We believe that even Clemen- 
ceau was in all good faith when he 
telegraphed to Signor Luzzati, the most 
peaceable of all Italian statesmen, say- 
ing: “We will never consider as a scrap 
of paper any treaty which bears our 
signature.” 

Concerning the threat of boycott we 
believe that it did not make a very seri- 
ous impression on the Italian people. 
The boycott threatened has actually 
been in effect against Italy since last 
year. No credit has been granted to 
her; the American Red Cross has been 
ordered to remove all its units from 
Italy and station them in Yugoslavia; 
national charity works have been ad- 
ministratively sabotaged, as well as the 
shipments of foodstuffs and coal, and 
nevertheless the Italian people has not 
died of hunger nor has it yet surren- 
dered to the menacing current of Bol- 
shevism. 

The blockade, however, is a slightly 
different matter. It is true that recent- 
ly there has been, in all the countries 
of the world, such a decided deviation 
from the proper discrimination between 
justice and injustice, lawfulness and 


unlawfulness, liberty and tyranny, that 
in the face of it the nations arc assum- 
ing, in their diplomatic relations, a 
crudeness and incivility which would 
be intolerable between individuals of 
even mediocre breeding. But a blockade 
is unmistakably an act of war which 
can compare with submarine warfare, 
and we do not believe that either the 
Allies or their associate would dare to 
commit a deliberate act of war against 
Fiume without the consent of their 
legislative bodies. 

‘Let us be concise: We think they 
would not dare to do this, not for fear 
of being accused of wrongdoing—dip- 
lomacy has the power to commit greater 
and far more sinister crimes without 
running the risk of a reckoning—but 
because they dread the ridiculous light 
in which they would be placed by such 
an action. Fancy the roar of laughter 
which would shake the world at the 
announcement that the United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Serbia, naturally, had declared war on 
the 40,000 Italians of Fiume! 

There is no doubt that the dread of 
the ridiculous must have stimulated the 
minds of the diplomats, who, like so 
many Olympian divinities, had grown 
living among the clouds. They rubbed 
their eyes, looked hard at the chaos 
they had brought about, and at the late 
moment perceived that neither Yugo- 
slavs nor Italians had accepted the 
proposals of December 9. Neither coun- 
try seemed to be interested in the sug- 
gested free State of Fiume. 

“The President,” said a New York 
paper which is anything but anti-Wil- 
sonian, “now recognizes the force of 
this argument by expressing his will- 
ingness to let Italy and Yugoslavia set- 
tle the matter between themselves. 
provided the two do not attain agree- 
ment at the expense of a third party. 
The reference is here to Albania.” 

At last! After sixteen months of 
long deviation and harsh disputes, here 
we are at the point from which we 
should have started. The road to an 
understanding between Yugoslavs and 
Italians would have bcen clear sixteen 
months ago, but is it so today with all 
the thorns, the stones and the mud cast 
upon it by diplomacy? 

The general good will of the Italian 
delegates cannot be doubted. Count is 
now no longer kept of the proposals 
which they, the Italians, have accepted 
and which have been rejected by the 
Yugoslavs. Signor Nitti’s good inten- 
tions are above all suspicion, and we 
believe unquestioningly the cables 
which announce that he has already 
consented to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with the Yugoslav Government. 

Will this last attempt at conciliation 
be successful? 

Positively not if the negotiations are 
to be made with Dr. Trumbich, the 
man who, on April 10, 1918, signed the 
Pact of Rome, according to which Ital- 
ians and Yugoslavs bound themselves 
to settle all their differences by 


friendly arbitration, and the very next 
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day began a preposterous anti-Italian 
propaganda in the United States and 
in Europe, a campaign which he car- 
ried within the very walls of the Peace 
Conference; the man who refused each 
and every compromize suggested by the 
Italians, by the Allies and by their 
associate; the very man who prides 
himself of having the support of finan- 
ciers, politicians and editors, and boasts 
of an unfailing pull with the White 
House. 

Perhaps it will be successful if 
things are left in the hands of the 
Serbian Minister Pasich, provided, of 
course, that he still remembers his 
statement of August 6, 1916: “We can- 
not deny the incontestable right of 
Italy to the hegemony of both sides of 
the Adriatic. We are only looking for 
an economic outlet .. .,” adding that 
he considered this economic outlet more 
than sufficiently represented by a three- 
mile strip of territory between Ragusa 
and Cattaro. 

Perhaps a satisfactory arrangement 
will be arrived at if Mr. Pasich is still 
the man who, when recently inter- 
viewed in Paris, declared: “Italy and 
Serbia will find in the Adriatic not a 
boundary line, but the highway which 
will connect them for the development 
of their reciprocal trade.” 

But most certainly a happy solution 
of the Italian and Yugoslav contro- 
versy would be forthcoming if the Al- 
lies and associate should join in mak- 
ing plain to internal agitators and 
speculating outsiders that they will 
permit neither the questioning of the 
validity of a treaty made and inter- 
preted in all good faith, nor the denial 
to the Fiumans of their sacred right 
to choose their own destiny. 

It is clear that France and Great 
Britain intend to do it. From the latest 
communication of Lloyd George and 
Millerand to the State Department it 
is evident that if the Yugoslavs should 
remain stubborn in their refusal to 
modify their claims, the Allies shall be 
forced to present once more before the 
Government at Belgrade, in form of 
ultimatum, the dilemma which pro- 
voked the recent notes from their as- 
sociate. 

They could take no other action. The 
reception given by the Senate of the 
United States, which is the rightful 
guardian of the spirit and text of the 
Constitution, to the proposed Triple 
Alliance and the League of Nations as 
it is drafted, has convinced the Allies 


that Italy’s help in the future evolution |" 


of European affairs is indispensible. 
They have understood, tho rather late, 
that peace cannot be assured without 
a sincere agreement between France 
and Italy, and that the latter will be 
able to decide her future political 
course only after having received the 
legitimate satisfactions and guarantees 
which are due her. 

The majority of the American pub- 
lic, with its unfailing sense of justice, 
has realized that it would be ungener- 
ous to force upon the Italian people 
the disillusionment of a diplomatic de- 
feat in lieu of the compensation due in 
acknowledgment of their enormous 
sacrifices and magnificent victory. 
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E, too, might say to ‘‘Whom it 

may concern,’’ that for more than 

thirty years Carter’s Writing Fluid 
has been known, and so far, if we may. 
judge from what many friends tell us, it 
has been ‘‘honest, faithful, sober, in- 
dustrious and handy as a servant.”’ 


The same rugged principle of honesty, 

the same desire ‘to serve faithfully, which 

so well founded this business, has pre- 

served for the Carter Products during all 
thesé years the leadership 
so early established. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
New YorR Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine), 
Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement. Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copying Inks Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stampi 
Inkg,»VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 
“Violet, Green and Blue Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, 
Numbering Machine Inks, Carbon Papers 
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WHILE BOUND OUT” W.L.DOUG- \ 
LAS WAS CALLED UPON TO DO 
MANY THINGS WHICH HAD NO CON- 
NECTION WITH THE TRADE HE 
WAS TRYING SO HARD 
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tam the price on every pair of 
S stoet as a Protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style - 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven 

ears experience in making shoes, 

ting back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
—— by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
rienced men, all working with an honest 
Sesmination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycanbuy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. 1. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. If y 


our local dealer cannot i 
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ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
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How To Use The Independent 
in the Teaching 
of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. 
Frederick Houk Law, Head of 
the English Department of the 
Stuyvesant High School, where 
nearly FIVE THOUSAND 
boys attend, is of special help to 
teachers of Oral Composition, 
Supplementary Reading, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, 
Extempore Speaking and Oral 
Expression. It is free. Send- 
ing for it will not place you 
under any obligation. Address 
The Independent, 311 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 
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And finally, President Wilson him- 
self, in his recent note, has, with his 
words admonishing against infringe- 
ment of the rights of Albania, sounded 
a warning to the Yugoslav leaders. The 
President knows better than anyone 
else how large a share Italy has taken 
in the improvement of conditions in 
Albania. Schools have been built, fac- 
tories established, roads and bridges 
constructed, hospitals founded, marsh 
lands drained and sanitary conditions 
improved all thru Italy’s efforts. But 
it is not in the interest of Italy to own 
Albania, while it is in her interest that 
Albania should not be owned by any 
unscrupulous neighbor. 

“The flag of Italy stands now for 
the right of the Albanian nationality 
and the warding off of enemy influences 
alongside of the scarlet flag of Scan- 
derbeg, a guarantee and an anticipa- 
tion of time when the latter will fly 
securely from the Albanian hights for 
a United and Independent Shkiperia, 
such as her poets, her warriors and her 
patriots have dreamed of for cen- 
turies.” (From a letter written from 
Albania by Miss Amy Bernardy). 

The Italians have therefore reason 
to believe that their patience and com- 
pliance will, at length, be justly appre- 
ciated and compensated, and that the 
Yugoslavs themselves will acknowledge 
that Italy has never aimed at anything 
if not to strengthen her bonds of 
friendship with Serbia, friendship of 
which Italy has given tangible proofs 
before, during and after the recent 
war. The materialization of the Italian 
hope will end forever the Adriatic dis- 
pute and secure to Europe a lasting 
peace. 

At any rate, it is our opinion that 
the Adriatic question might be consid- 
ered closed even if Italy should receive 
a new and keener disillusionment, due 
to a new change in the policy of France 
and Great Britain. 

The Italian people realize the neces- 
sity for a period of tireless work. They 
intend and want to assure for their 
country an economic future which they 
have already shown themselves able 
to achieve. 

But the soul of the Italian laborer 
will not be illumined by a vision of 
peace. The heat of glowing furnaces 
will only perpetuate the memory of the 
burning affront received in payment for 
the priceless blood shed generously on 
a common battlefield. Tho he forgets 
the plowshare, the man at the anvil 
will not forget how to temper the sword 
or how to mold the cannon, and his 
thought will be one with that of mil- 
lions of other workers, and will be that 
of other peoples who have been forced 
to yield, but will never consider them- 
selves defeated. 

Would this state of mind constitute 
a firm foundation for an _ effective 
League of Nations? 

New York, March 2, 1920 








“Before we were married he had a stand- 
ing order with a florist to send me a bunch 
of roses every morning.” 

“And since marriage?” 

“He has a standing order with an em- 
ployment agency to send me a cook.”—<St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Pebbles 


Where there’s a still, there’s a .way.— 
Detroit News. 


“You say Simpkins has become a miser?” 
“Yes; every night he counts his bottles.” 
—Judge. : 


“Do you play bridge?” she asked him as 
they stopped before the swollen brook.— 
Purple Cow. 


Tim—lI’ve got to work hard next year. 
Tam—Why, aren’t you coming back to 
college ?—Gargoyle. 


We don’t mind feeding the small nations, 
but we should like them to stop fighting 
between meals.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


It looks as if repairedness were going to 
cost Germany more than preparedness did. 
Columbia (Ohio) State Journal. 


It still looks in this League of Nations 
business as tho Wilson may have had the 
vision, but the Senate is going to insist 
upon having the revision—Manila Bulle- 
tin. 


S. S. Teacher—Now, boys, who can tell 
me who the apostles were? 

Wide-awake Willie—I can. They were 
the wives of the _ epistles—California 
Wampus. 


Black is the principal shade in the new 
German flags. It serves the double duty of 
signifying that nationality’s record and its 
mourning for the consequences.—Baltimore 
American. 


Dean—What is density? 

Hansen—I can’t define it, but I can give 
an illustration. 

Dean—The illustration is good, sit down. 

Awgwan, 


“I’m applying for that job—and can rec- 
«mmend myself as a man of unflagging 
industry.” 

“You won’t do—we want a man to stop 
trains.”—Yale Record. 


Maid—Oh, madam !—the master is lying 
unconscious in the hall with a large box 
beside him and crushing a paper in his 
hand! 

Mistress—Then my new hat has arrived 
at last.—Passing Show. 


Fond Mother—Tommy, where did you 
get that black eye? Didn’t I tell you good 
little boys never fight? 

Tommy—Yes, and I believe you, ma. I 
thought he was a good little boy until I hit 
him, then I found he wasn’t.—London 
Opinion. 


“Daddy,” asked a mite of eight sum- 
mers, “God makes us do the good things, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied the father. 

“And Satan makes us do the naughty 
things?” 

Again, yes. 

“Well, who makes us do all the funny 
ones?”’—London Post. 


“Young man,” said the fond father, “in 
giving you my daughter I have entrusted 
you with the dearest treasure of my life.” 

The young man was duly impressed. 
‘hen, during the few minutes of impres- 
sive silence that followed, he heard the 
patter of rain against the window pane. 

“Gracious me!” he exclaimed, “it’s rain- 
ing, and I haven’t my umbrella. May I 
borrow yours to get to the station?’ 

“Young man,” said the -fond parent, “I 
wouldn’t trust anybody on earth with my 
umbrella.”—Blighty. 
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EAUTY of course, but cleanly, sanitary 
beauty—beauty that endures—that is every 
woman’s ideal of home decoration. 
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This Spring, use Univernish. Use it on aff 
i: woodwork, Use it because it is beautiful, but 
aj more important still, because it stays beautiful 
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window sills, on table topsp—wherever woodwork 
is exposed to water, boiling, hot or cold, hot 
liquids of all kinds, ammonia, alcohol or powerful 
cleaning agents which destroy ordinary varnish. 


But this is not all. Wherever, out-doors or in, 
you want a varnish for hard service under worst 
conditions, Univernish will do the work. 


We authorize your dealer to refund the pur- 
chase price if you try a can of Univernish and it 
turns white or otherwise fails to please you. 

Univernish is furnished not only as a clear 
varnish but in six beautiful wood colors, Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Bog Oak, Mahogany, Walnut 


and Green. 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Kipling must be happy now that his 
poem, “The Bear That Walks Like a 
Man,” is again popular and appro- 
priate after having been for five years 
tabooed in English society as impolite 
to a noble and loyal ally. 

aK 

In cases where a professor com- 
plains that he has been fired from a 
university for heresy, religious or po- 
litical, it is promptly proved by the 
trustees that the real reason for the 
dismissal was what the divorce courts 
call “incompatibility of temper.” But 
trustees should bear in mind that the 
world cannot well get along without 
certain gifted individuals whom it is 
quite impossible to get along with. 

OK 


The disappearance in such swift suc- 
cession of Generals Kolchak, Denikin, 
Yudenitch and Petliura, and the simul- 
taneous expansion of Soviet Russia in 
four directions, reminds me—or any- 
how I am not likely to have a better 
chance to lug the story in of the tragic 
tale of “Algy and the Bear.” The story 
is told in three chapters, viz.: 

Chapter I—Algy met the bear. 

Chapter II—The bear was bulgy. 

Chapter III—The bulge was Algy. 

, ae 


Here is a chance for big game hunt- 
ers from the London Times of Decem- 
ber 17, 1919: 


ENUINE OFFER BRONTOSAURUS.— 

Four ex-infantry officers will UNDER- 
TAKE an EXPEDITION in SEARCH of the 
ABOVE REPTILE provided expenses are paid 
by wealthy interested person—W. G., Box 
V.462, The Times. 


What a pity Roosevelt is gone! He 
would have been delighted to lead such 
an expedition and the 42-centimeter 
gun would have been just the weapon 
for the job. 

*+* 

In the good old days English law al- 
lowed the husband the use of a stick 
“no thicker than his thumb” in keep- 
ing his wife under the necessary disci- 
pline. Now an Englishwoman in suing 
for divorce on the ground of cruelty 
alleges that her husband threw a pil- 
low at her. Thus one by one husbands 
are being robbed of their historic rights 
and deprived of the means to compel 
that obedience to which the wife is 
pledged by the marriage service. If the 
married state is not a League to En- 
force Peace what is it? 

Lae 

All right, friend Slosson, we will en- 
deavor to stand “A Number of Things,” 
such as “Live Remarks hy Dead Authors,” 
on one condition and that is that you ex- 
plain to us whether “Widow Cruce’s oil” 
(which did not appear in your article as 
quoted and therefore cannot be attributed 
to someone else), is a joke, a blunder of 
the compositor, that scapegoat of all liter- 
ary Israelites, or merely a lapsus mentis. 

South Bend, Indiana. J 

No, that biblical allnsion was not a 
lapis lazuli or typographical error, 
but one of the stories with which it 
was allowable to alleviate the solemnity 
of a Sunday afternoon in my child- 
hood. Its quotation marks were worn 
away long ago. 


There are various ways of sizing up 
applicants for positions of trust. Gideon 
selected his band by noticing whether 
the men drank up or drank down. 
Cserni selected his band by the color 
of the eyes. Cserni was commissioned 
by Bela Kun to organize a group of 
two hundred terrorists to start the 
Bolshevik revolution. He rejected all 
candidates with blue eyes because, he 
said, “I know men and I know that 
blue-eyed men are prone to steal.” 

So it seems that those of us who 
have the misfortune to have been born 
with blue eyes must remain outside the 
inner circle of the Bolsheviki. We are 
not honest enough. Now if it were only 
our hair that stood in the way of ad- 
vancement we could use silver nitrate 
on that. But our eyes predestine us 
to belong to the bourgeoisie. 

Pot 

The young son of the professor had 
reached the collecting age. He took a 
whim to moths and soon had a drawer- 
ful. His father, watching the develop- 
ment of his passion, and seizing upon 
the psychological moment when the ap- 
perceptive mass was at its maximum 
and the will to learn had been aroused, 
suggested to him to go down to the 
public library and get some books on 
the subject. The boy did so and came 
back with a couple of volumes which 
he set about reading with great eager- 
ness. But they failed to interest him 
and after running over the leaves with 
increasing dissatisfaction hé threw 
them aside. His watchful parent then 
approached and asked: 

“Didn’t you find what you wanted?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t seem to be anything about 
moths in ’em.” 

“Did you pick out the right books?” 
asked the professor. 

“Sure, I did,” replied his son. “I 
looked up the names in the card cata- 
log. One of them is ‘Moths’ by Ouida, 
and the other is ‘Advice to Young 
Mothers’ by some doctor.” 

**% 

Stephen Leacock has a double repu- 
tation. He is a professor of economics 
and a writer of nonsense. For a long 
time he was able to keep his two voca- 
tions sufficiently separate but now they 
seem to be getting mixed. We have not 
so far noticed any admixture of eco- 
nomics in his “Further Foolishness” or 
the “Larger Lunacy,” but on the other 
hand listen to this from his recent ar- 
ticle on the advance of prohibition in 
one of the most serious of British re- 
views: 

Let the employer wait a year or two 
and then see how social discontent will 
spread like a wave in the wake of prohibi- 
tion. The drinkless workman, robbed of the 
simple comforts of life, will angrily demand 
its luxuries. A new envy will enter his 
breast. The glaring inequalities of society 
will stand revealed to him as never before. 
See to it that he does not turn Bolshevik. 

It is dangerous to let out such se- 
crets. What if one of. these vile social- 
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istic sheets should happen to see this 
and publish it as a confession that the 
capitalists were keeping the workman 
blind drunk so that he cannot discern 
“the glaring inequalities of society,” 
lest he should, when sufficiently sober, 
angrily demand, for the first time, the 
luxuries of life! 

As a matter of fact when a commun- 
ity adopts prohibition the horny handed 
son of toil does not angrily demand the 
luxuries of his betters. He goes and 
buys ’em. Take Kansas for instance. 
Before 1890 there was a wave of social 
discontent, known as Populism which 
sounded as scarey as Bolshevism does 
now. But after the people adopted pro- 
hibition the poorhouses and jails gradu- 
ally closed up, and now the drinkless 
workman rides around in his own au- 
tomobile and “the glaring inequalities 
of society” have practically vanished. 

But the funniest thing about Leacock 
is that the Bolsheviki are prohibition- 
ists! If a Russian workman got thirsty 
he had to desert to the other side where 
Kolchak was setting up the vodka to all 
comers. Perhaps that is why his sol- 
diers could not stand their ground. 

RE 


Having dictated a dozen letters to 
my stenographer, I turn for a change 
to the latest volume of the Loeb Clas- 
sical Library laid on my desk for re- 
view. It is the works of Ausonius, 
whom, I am obliged to confess, I never 
heard of before, but it appears that he 
was a Roman rhetorician who lived in 
Gaul in three hundred and something 
A. D. As I run over the pages, I think 
how those old codgers would open, their 
eyes if they could see our modern in- 
ventions and time-saving devices, such 
as shorthand, for instance. Then my 
eye lights upon this poem: 

Puer, notarum praepetum 
sollers minister, advola. 
bipatens pugillar expedi, 
cui multa fandi copia, 
punctis peracta singulis, 
ut una vox absolvitur. 

But I will not pretend that I read 
the left hand page of these Loeb clas- 
sics. Of course I could—that is, if I 
had had a classical education—but to 
save time I read the right hand page 
and so—to save the reader’s time—I 
will quote from that version: 

Hi, boy! My secretary, skilled in dash- 
ing shorthand, make haste and come! Open 
your folding tablets wheréin a world of 
words is compassed in a few signs and fin- 
ished off as it were a single phrase. I pon- 
der works of generous scope; and thick 
and fast like hail the words tumble off my 
tongue. And yet your ears are not at fault 
nor your page crowded, and your right 
hand, moving easily, speeds over the waxen 
surface of your tablet. When I declaim, 
as now, at greatest speed, talking in circles 
round my theme, you have the thoughts of 
my heart already set in wax almost before 
they are uttered. I would my mind had 
given me power to think as swiftly as you 
outstrip me when I speak, and as your 
dashing hand leaves Iny words behind. Who 
has already told you what I was but now 
thinking to say? 

Now, what I want to know is where 
old Ausonius got that stenographer 
and how much he had to pay him and 
what system of Shorthand he used. 
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And Your Easter Message 
- Will LIVE! 


ASTER and flowers—how insep- 

arable! Through countless ages, 

the unfolding of bud and blossom has 
symbolized the life reborn. 


Lilies of immaculate loveliness—roses in 
the glory of their beauty—flowering plants 


that perpetuate their joyous message—all 
are most appropriate tokens for Easter-tide. 















The florists display- 
ing the “Say it with 


Flowers” emblem 
are members of the 
Society of American 
Florists, and can 
serve you best in your 
purchase of flowers. 


2004 


Your local “Say it 
with Flowers” florist, 
within a few hours’ 
time, can deliver 
flowers to any part 
of the United States 
and Canada through 
the Florists’ _Tele- 
graph Delivery Asso- 
ciation. 
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Mellin’s Food 


If your baby is not doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modification. It has 
raised thousands of the brightest and 
healthiest babies in the world. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, 








Boston, Mass. 





National Modern Accounting Forms are a 
great assistance in keeping specialized busi- 
ness records. 
especially prepared for the National Line by 
expert accountants. 
to fit regular sized Post Binders. 
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Modern Accounting Forms are time and labor 
savers, and supply most of the headings 
necessary for high grade accounting. In 
buying Blank Books or Loose Leave Devices 
always ask for “National” and identify them 
by the Eagle Trade Mark. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD RULES FOR BOOKKEEPERS, 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
14 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Many of these forms have been 
The sheets are punched 
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When Will Taxes Come Down? 


(Continued from page 425) 

our war debt amounting to some 
$30,000,000. A part of this debt 
will be paid from.other sources, but 
the larger proportion can be cleared 
only by taxation. Shall it be cleared by 
this generation, or are we justified in 
passing it on to our children and their 
children’s children to be paid off in 
easy installments? To answer this 
question we first must know—if we 
mean to be just—what we got out of 
the war: Whether we shall pass on to 
generations to come benefits gained by 
our sacrifices in blood that give us the 
right to ask that they make up our sac- 
rifices in money. 

The war was fought “to end war.” It 
was the inspiration of this holy cause 
that gave to us and our allies the vic- 
tory. Will this purpose be achieved as 
a result of this géneration’s suffering? 
It is still too early to answer, but we 
soon shall have some evidence upon 
which to base our judgment. 

Looking back we must realize that 
no more difficult task ever engaged 
the minds of men than that attempted 
by President Wilson and his colleagues 
at Paris. The difficulties they encoun- 
tered in their effort to realize in a 
treaty of peace the things for which 
the war was fought were so formidable 
that a perfect result was impossible. 
However, in every great reform a be- 
ginning must be made—and a begin- 
ning toward permanent peace was 
made at Paris. A world constitution 
for peace was given by the conference 


| to the peoples. It is in some respects 


inadequate and imperfect, but is, nev- 
ertheless, capable of expansion and 
perfection and I firmly believe the ul- 
timate accomplishment of its purpose. 

We can draw light for our guidance 
at this juncture from our first experi- 
ence as a nation. The loose collection of 
peace treaties that existed before the 
European war I think we can compare 
to our own Articles of Confederation, 
and to the inadequate tribunal estab- 
lished at The Hague, we can compare 
our first Continental Congress. 

The basis for preserving peace and 
establishing a situation in which men 
and states could move with confidence 
was made useless in both cases by the 
conflicting interests and the selfishness 
of the states and nations represented. 
The Confederacy was a compact of 
compromize under which life soon be- 
came intolerable. The people were 
without confidence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and suspicion existed every- 
where. 

Finally there was called the consti- 
tutional convention of 1787. This con- 
vention, like the conference assembled 
at Paris for drafting a world consti- 
tution of peace, engaged upon what 
seemed to be a hopeless task. But in the 
end, after many triaJs and threats of 
disruption, the present constitution of 
the United States was brought forth. 

In its entirety the constitution was 
not acceptable to any of the contending 
factions. It was far more bitterly at- 
tacked when laid before the state leg- 
islatures for ratification than the 
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League of Natious Covenant has ever 
been. Ultimately it was adopted by the 
thirteen States—and it began immedi- 
ately to gather strength. The people 
were not wholly satisfied by any 
means, but tried to make the best of 
it, and by doing so greatly improved 
the constitution. In the course of years 
our constitution has been materially al- 
tered thru interpretation and formal 
amendment. 

The American Constitution today is 
no academic paper. It has endured for 
a century and a half and has success- 
fully sustained free government thru 
a period of time in which more changes 
have taken place than in a thousand 
years before. Essentially it was sound 
and true when adopted and it is es- 
sentially sound and true today—and 
so, I believe, it always will be. 

This other constitution—the world 
constitution of peace given the nations 
by the conference at Paris—needs only 
the same loyal support from the 
peoples of the world that was given the 
American Constitution by the Ameri- 
can people to make it capable of sus- 
taining free government without war 
thruout the world. Its fundamental 
principles are right. Gradually those 
details that need correction will be 
corrected, if we boldly take the first 
step and give it our adherence. 

It is not the League of Nations in 
itself that will prevent the recurrence 
of war, but the confidence of the people 
that it will have this effect. If we ratify 
without destroying this constitution, it 
seems to me there will be no reason 
why we should not reduce taxation for 
this generation and permit the genera- 
tions to follow to contribute something 
for the benefits we shall have handed 
down to them. 

If, on the other hand, the war we 
have fought turns out to have gained 
us nothing but a temporary respite 
from armed conflict and aggression, 
how then can we ask our children to 
share the burden we have laid upon 
our country? The wise thing to do, 
and the just thing to do, if the League 
of Nations is not brought into being, 
will be to increase our taxes and pay 
off the war debt as quickly as possible, 
in order that future generations may 
be left free to prepare for the wars 
they will have to fight. 

Washington, D. C. 








From a college girl’s letter: “We have 
even been able to keep Trotzky’s picture 
above the mantelpiece in the red room, 
but in this_case Miss X adopted a subter- 
fuge which seems to me rather question- 
able. She told H. 3d that it was a portrait 
of Nicholas Murray Butler."—New York 
Tribune. 








The train was crowded, and a woman, 
not content with a seat for herself, had 
spread her belongings over another. 

A man, when a courteous request to 
clear the seat met with no response, cleared 
it very carefully himself and then sat down. 

“I should like you to know,” she said, 
“that I am one of the directors’ wives.” 

“Can’t help it, madam,” he replied. “If 
you were the director’s only wife I should 
do the same again.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
felegraph. 
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classification. 
removing cards from holders. 


and quickly, 





Cards and holders can 









be removed or added, ° 
singly or in groups, time. 
making it easy to 
keep cards in alpha- 


betical order at all § American Kardex Company 
2042 Kardex Building, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Representatives in 
Prinei 


ipal Cities 


CARDS IN SIGHT 


Kardex service means prompt deliveries. 
Change your old system without loss of 
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Kardex Your Business 


Gay Record Cards 
Can be Kardexed 


NS matter whether you have only fifty, or a 





















million items or names to handle, you can 
locate the one you want instantly with 
Kuardex. No other system gives you so many ad- 


arde 


CARDS IN SIGHT 


In Kardex every card is in plain sight—each 
in its individual holder with its index item ex- 
posed to plain view, yet protected from dirt, 
dust, and handling, by transoloid pocket holder. 
Color guides, easily attached, give any desired 


Both sides of every card are available without 
Cards and hold- 
ers can be removed singly or in groups easily 


Kardex steel cabinets handle any number of 
cards, from 50 to a million—every one in sight. 


Write for Kardex Catalog 
that explains exclusive features of Kardex. 
is an authority on cards-in-sight business sys- 
tems. Learn how you can save clerk-cost. 


It 
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A GOOD FLORIDA 
(17c) LUNCHEON 


Along about Christmas time a little town 
in Florida held a Farmers’ Rally, and the 
Clubwomen were able to give the 500 per- 
sons in attendance a splendid Noon-lunch- 
eon, according to press reports—for 17 
cents per plate. Most of the articles ap- 
pearing on the Menu were home-grown. 


The High-Cost-of-Living today is bearing 
down most heavily on salaried folks—office 
managers, clerks, professional men, and 
others of that class. According to Brad- 
street’s, living costs stood last December 
at 131 per cent above pre-war level. Profit- 
eering, extravagance and inflation of the 
currency all have their effect, but the real, 
fundamental, underlying cause of our trou- 
bles is UNDER-PRODUCTION. 


Florida growers, however, need worry 
but little about their own living costs, 
when you consider the big prices they 
receive for luxuries shipped north in mid- 
winter. The Christmas _ strawberries 
brought them from 90c to $1.00 and as 
high as $1.46 per quart, after shipping and 
selling expenses were paid. In December 
Green String Beans brought close to $6.00 
per hamper in New York. Tomatoes 
shipped to Northern markets brought $2.75 
to $4.00 per crate, and Peppers $3.25. 

The Leesburg Commercial states: “We 
visited a twelve acre farm Saturday—ten 
acres in fruit and the crop sold on the 
trees this season for $10,000 cash. Cost 
of production was $1,100, leaving $8,900 
for interest on the investment—nearly 18 
per cent on a value of $5,000 per acre.” 


These are not “Pipe Dreams’’; they are Florida 
Facts. Grove land that is at present in an uncul- 
tivated state will not last forever in Florida—note 
the lesson of California. I own and am offering 
for sale in Orange County some of the finest 
orange and trucking lands in the state. 


Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared as high 
as $1,500 an acre from head lettuce last year. c 
have copies of their signed testimonial letters in 
our book. Many of these truck gardeners are 
Northern men and they know our summer climate 
is cool and more pleasant than in Northern states. 


Here is OPPORTUNITY reduced to its sim- 
plest terms. All you need is a moderate amount 
of capital and a little knowledge of farming. We 
will clear and cultivate your land on our fair and 
equitable TEN PER CENT ABOVE COST 
PLAN. Send for our Big Free Book—TWEN- 
TY ACRES AND PLENTY. It tells all about 
our dollar-an-acre monthly payments, sick and 
out of work clauses and other attractive features. 
pdtvess Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. G4. 


. 

(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and princi- 
pal owner of the Produce Reporter Company, Chi- 
cago, publishers of the “Blue Book,” which is to 


the Fruit and Produce Trade what Dun’s and 
Bradstreet are in other commercial fields.) 
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KEY KASE 


Saves Your Pockets 


Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest or hip 
pocket without ‘*‘bulging’’—saves 
your clothes. Two keys on each. 
separate hook. Each key easy to find, 
even in the dark; can't get lost 
off, but instantly detachadbie, If 
not at dealer's, order from us. 













Pigskin 
4 hooks e-= § #2 
6 hooks - - -75 
hooks - - 1.00 
Lined 
4 hooks - - § .85 
6 hooks - - 110 
hoo! ei¢ 1.25 
Genuine Seal 
(Gold Plated Hooks) 
4hooks - - $1.65 
6ho ks - 2 


.0O 
2.35 
MORE DEALERS! 
wanted to supply the big 
callfor Key Kases. Quick 

turn-over, good profit. 

Write 


L. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. D, Springfield, Mass. 





dn All Leathers 
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Independent Opinions 


The possibility of acquiring some 
of the tropical territory in Amer- 
ica now held by European powers is at- 
tracting more attention than ever be- 
fore because of the opportunity for ex- 
pansion in this direction. We have 
loaned billions to England and France 
on which we cannot even collect inter- 
est, and these Governments should wel- 
come a proposal to liquidate part of 
their obligations by the transfer to 
the United States with the consent of 
the native population of the American 
possessions which are of little use to 
them, but which would be of inestima- 
ble value to us. Here is a letter from 
an American business man on this 
point: 

Five years ago I was in the West India 
Islands and Demerara. British Guiana is 
hardly scratched and is a wonderful sugar 
country. If we had it we could build a rail- 
way across it to Brazil and wake up both 
countries. The closer we get to Brazil the 
better for both of us. Every island on the 
Caribbean would surely be an asset if we 
owned them. No other country can make so 
much of them. Their trade is naturally only 
in the United States. Barbados is a wonder- 
ful cross roads. Now it has only an open 
roadstead but it could easily and at not 
much expense be made into a fine safe 
harbor, by building around from a point 
one-half mile below the present small har- 
bor entrance. England fooled away $10,- 
000,000 on barracks at St. Lucia; enough 
to make the harbor at Barbados; and used 
them just one year. There they stand idle. 
Last winter I went to Venezuela and 
stopped both ways at the Dutch islands of 
Curacao. This is only an hour’s sail from 
Venezuela or Colombia and both are liable 
to cause us trouble. Curacao has a won- 
derful inner harbor about one by ten miles, 
deep water. The entrance from sea goes 
thru the city, 300 feet wide and probably 
1800 feet long. Opens south, so no sea ever 
comes in as winds always last. The banks 
around the lake like harbor are high 
enough so the whole United States navy 
could hide there and not be seen from the 
sea. Here the coffee is brought by stream 
from Lake Maracaibo and transferred to 
the larger boats for New York. Big boats 
cannot get into Lake Maracaibo. The cli- 
mate of Curacao is very good; no high 
hills so wind blows freely over it. 

A. G, SHERRY 

Troy, New York 








Now that America is washing her 
hands of all foreign responsibilities 
and refusing to support the independ- 
ence of the Asiatic peoples whom we 
helped to free from the Turk, it is 
time for us to dig out of our circula- 
tion files a letter from an American 
missionary who tells of what he saw 
in the region that was once the earth- 
ly Paradise, but under the Ottoman 
has become quite the opposite. In re- 
ply to his letter complaining of not re- 
ceiving The Independent regularly we 
wrote on April 19, 1918, asking for a 
better address and our letter reached 
him at Bagdad a year later, to which 
he answered: 

I am sorry you had trouble in getting 
The Independent to me, and I appreciate 
your request for a better address—which I 
hope to have soon. Now the war is over 
and we can make confessions. I confess to 
the weakness of having often wished for a 





better address for myself and family, and 
a safer one for we have been living 
in hell, tho it is not spelled that way on 
the maps, and being a respectable paper 
The Independent was not allowed to come 
in. Those of us, who have lived where the 
races mingle but do not mix and where the 
hatred is older than the oldest antiques 
they sell have seen, I think, the worst fea- 
tures of the war. 

To the civilian in that section hell is 
that period which elapses between evacua- 
tion and occupation, when one devil is 
going out and another devil is coming in 
and the imps are without a commanding 
officer. That is when hell holds holiday. 

Another hell is when the pestilence gets 
loose in a besieged throng of refugees cow- 
ering in their hiding places, packed as 
closely as an Arab packs dates in a skin. 
We were in that hell, too. Half of the ten 
thousand people were down with typhoid 
or typhus at one time and half of the other 
half were just convalescing. Three doctors, 
God bless them, they have all since died of 
cholera, tended the five thousand sick. 
Under the taunts and gibes of the enemy 
we carried out our dead daily. They were 
buried in big pits where we placed them 
in layers of a hundred and spread a little 
earth over each layer. Passing thru the 
ranks of the enemy the dead were robbed 
of their winding-sheets and spit upon while 
the half-dead bearers were kicked like dogs, 
and more than once the diggers of the 
grave had to hide among the dead to escape 
the rain of bullets that were poured in 
upon the lifeless bodies, - 

And we had another hell of civil war 
and famine. This was not the scarcity of 
food kind of famine. It was the real thing 
one reads about in the ancient histories of 
the race. A woman gave her grand piano 
for 72 pounds of poor flour. When grain 
became scarce cats and dogs disappeared 
from the land, then the newly buried dead 
were taken from their graves and children 
were stolen for food. In those days the 
streets of the city were littered with the 
dead and passersby thought nothing of it. 
No, The Independent could not get in 
there. There was a great gulf fixed; no 
one came in; no one went out. Then came 
the time when the people tried to get to 
the British lines running and fighting thru 
enemy territory and that was perhaps the 
worst hell of all. They started out 70,000 
strong a broken, frightened, uncontrolled 
throng of families with not more than 
10,000 rifles untrained, undisiplined. Fami- 
lies were divided and lost: they died of 
famine and thirst, by plague, fever and the 
sword and the bones of half of them lie 
bleaching along the 500 miles of their 
march over mountains and valleys and des- 
erts. A nation lost. 








Dear frind i am droping you a few lines 
to ask you a little about writeing a story 
i wold like to know a little about it i am 
writeing one now and i thot maby thar is 
some thing about writeing one for it will 
be a good one after i get it wrote it will 
be a few days befor i will have it Wrote 
but it will be a good one it is about a boy 
that was white out a mother after he was 
8 years of age and after i get done white 
this one i have a few moor that i wold like 
to Write and i wold love to know a little 
about writeing them i thot maby thar was 
some thing i shold know about Writeing a 
story woll it is all i know what to Write 
so i will close 


We fear that our friend needs to 


know more about authorship than we 
have space to tell him. 
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The Firm That Saved One 
Client $1,000,000 a Year 
(Continued from page 429) 
furnished from the most suitable mine 
of the company’s field, extending over 
an area of six States. News of late de- 
velopments, economies and improve- 
ments is supplied to the customer in 
the form of practical recommenda- 
tions, that he may handle fuel prob- 
lems in the most expeditious and least 

expénsive way. 

Now as to method. A Peabody coal 
mine is a beautiful piece of work. The 
seam of coal is “undercut” along the 
bottom, then drilled and charged in two 
places, to get more uniform and com- 
plete results when explosion occurs. 
The track of the car into which miners 
load coal follows the progress of the 
work, being extended as the mines de- 
velop, so that pit cars can always be 
run right up to the coal to be loaded, 
with no time or energy lost in super- 
fluous hand labor. An electric motor 
hauls the train of ten to twenty loaded 
cars to the elevator. The construction 
of this provides for a double hoist. 
Cars returning empty on the hoist are 
automatically and promptly pushed off 
by the loaded cars being pushed on. A 
steel and concrete floor at the opening 
of the mines renders the track stable 
and gives a weatherproof, easy footing 
for the miner. 

Coal is dumped from pit cars in the 
tipple onto screens, which by the law 
of gravity and a shaking motion of 
their own classify and deliver coal in 
various sizes. Inspectors stand at the 
screens or picking tables to clean the 
coal further as it passes to the cars. 
Great care is necessary to avoid break- 
age after the coal is screened. Chutes 
leading down from the tipple to the 
railroad cars are lowered clear into 
the cars, dropping the coal a very short 
distance. The modern tipple, made of 
steel, concrete and sheet metal, accom- 
modates five tracks underneath, ren- 
dering possible the screening and load- 
ing of five different sizes of coal at the 
same time. A permanent fan house of 
brick supplies good ventilation. 

But the main object of our visit to 
the company was to secure expert 
opinion for the lay reader on the entire 
coal situation, so that everybody could, 
by taking thought and action for him- 
self, be a committee of one to save 
coal, prevent shortage and reduce 
prices. We had first consulted editors 
of national coal trade journals and 
other neutral authorities, who agreed 
that the Peabody officials were the best 
qualified of any body of men to furnish 
this advice. 

“When a coal shortage occurs, people 
naturally think the mines are running 
out. They are not. The mines of 
America can supply 40 per cent more 


coal than the possible demand of this | 


country. Five classes of people are in- 
volved; the operator, the miner, the 
dealer, the Government official, and the 
purchaser or consumer, are each partly 
responsible for the crisis that lately 
developed in the coal fields. The only 
way to avert a coal famine is by a long 
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CCASIONS con- 
stantly arise in busi- 
ness where sound policy 
dictates the necessity of 
knowing what a plant or 
business is worth. 


The real worth of an en- 
terprise does not consist of 
a summary of the cost of 
the buildings, machiner 
and equipment, although 
accurate information on 
the physical components 
of a plant is necessary. 


Lockwoop, GREENE & 
Co. service in industrial 
valuations includes not 
only the listing of the ma- 
chinery and the buildings, 
but also includes an opin- 
ion as to what the plant 
is actually worth. 


This opinion takes 
into consideration 
such matters as la- 
bor and transporta- 
tion conditions, the 
competitors situa- 
tion in the industry 


Boston, 60 Feperat Sr. 
New York, ror Park Ave. 





Industrial Valuations 





LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


All our offices have complete facilities—awrite to the one nearest you. 


ATLanta, Hrarey Burtpinc 
Detroit, 43 WASHINGTON Bivp. 
CLEVELAND, 417 BANGoR BuILpInG 


Locxwoop, Greens & Co. or CANADA, Ltp., 285 Braver Hatt HILt, MonTREAL 
CompaGnig Lockwoop, GREENE, 47 AVE. pg L’Opera, Paris, FRANCE 


and the possibilities for 
plant enlargement—in 
short all of the facts en- 
tering into the success of 
a plant. 


If a manufacturer is con- 
sidering changes, reloca- 
tions, extensions or 
remodelings, he probably 
will act with more intelli- 
gence with reliable figures 
as to the real worth of his 
plant before him. 


Lockwoop, GREENE & 
Co. have a special service 
for bankers and investors 
by which they determine 
the real value of a plant 
behind securities. 


Lockwoop, GREENE & 
Co. organization com- 
prises engineers 
and manufacturers 
so that in studying 
a plant, we consid- 
er it not only from 
an engineering, 
but from a manu- 
facturing point of 
view. 


Cuicaco, 38 S. Drarsorn St. 
HARTFORD, 27 Lewis Sr. 




















BRONZE HONOR ROLLS AND 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN : POLACHEK 
BRONZE:&-IRON:@ 


482 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY 





MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 

eld, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination, RoxsurcnH Pus. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 








WEBSTER'S NEW Whatever your 
INTERNATIONAL ; 
DICTIONARY Rareee,” ace, 


etc., 


estion; — be it the pronunciation 
e spelling of a puzzling word: 
the location of Zeobruage, the meaning 


contains an accurale, answer. 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. REGULAR Ao O\A-PAPER 
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Just Off the Press 


BELGIUM BY A BELGIAN 


A Short History of Belgium 


By Léon Van der Essen 
of the University of Louvain. 








It is a fascinating and authoritative 
account of the past of this country 
from 57 B. C. to the end of the Great 
War. The author tells how the na- 
tion balked German might and “stood 
the test in the hour of the Great 
Trial.” : 


Red-blooded Americans will read this 
vivid narrative with pleasure. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.65. 





Introduction to the Peace 


Treaties 


By Arthur Pearson Scott 
Assistant Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

This book will give you an under- 
standing of the causes of the war, the 
aims of the belligerents, the peace 
proposals, and the framing of the 
Treaty of Peace. It is also a compre- 
hensive explanation of the League of 
Nations and the location of new na- 
tional boundaries. The author has 
made available information of vital 
importance to every American citizen. 


Ready in May. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 





























The University of Chicago Press 
5751 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





















“I Now, Hear Clearly” 
You Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to the 
wonderful results obtained from the ‘‘ACOUSTI- 
CON,” we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense and entirely 
at our risk, to accept the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Since the perfecting of our new ‘‘Acousticon’’ it 
is smaller, better and just as strong as ever. Just 
write saying that you are hard of hearing and 
will try the ‘‘Acousticon.’’ The trial will not 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery 


charges, 
WARNING! There is no good reason why every- 
one should not make as liberal a 
trial offer as we do, so do not send money for 
any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 
The ‘‘Acousticon’’ s improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ‘‘Acousticon” today 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


; Dictograph Products cts Corporation 
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pull, a strong pull and a pull alto- 
gether, in the direction of more pro- 
duction and less waste. The five indi- 
viduals concerned have each a number 
of things to do in the case. 

“The operator should first make 
sure that his mine will pay for work- 
ing at all, and become a satisfactory, 
permanent investment. High cost mines 
are of three sorts: Those with poor 
quality or deficient quantity of coal, 
those. with bad location relative to the 
market, and those economically good 
but handicapped by inefficient manage- 
ment. The first two classes are hope- 
less; the third class may often be ren- 
dered highly productive thru a change 
of management, or improvement of 
mining methods, or installation of 
modern machinery, or location of a bet- 
ter market. There are too many oper- 
ating mines in existence. The poor ores 
are a drag on the country. 

“The operator should know that he 
has minimum costs and maximum pro- 
duction, as compared with the records 
of other mines and the possibilities of 
his own. These facts and figures may 
be had only from personal investiga- 
tion by engineers of broad training 
and experience. The fact that prelim- 
inary consultation is usually, and ‘al- 
ways should be, given free puts the 
responsibility squarely up to. every 
owner and operator. A typical example 
of waste occurs in leaving large 
amounts of coal in the mines, in the 
form of roofing and pillars to support 
the roof. After the mine has been 
worked out or abandoned for a time, 
it is impossible to recover such coal. 
Probable dangers of liability and loss 
should be recognized and prevented in 
advance of opening every mine. 

“The operator should see that his 
workmen have comfortable homes, fa- 
cilities for recreation, prompt and 
skillful medical attention wherever 
needed from accident or illness. One 
reason why so many coal miners de- 
mand such high pay is that money is 
about all they get from their employ- 
ers. Industrial conditions and relations 
are inferior to those of the modern 
factory. When you treat men like 
beasts you may expect them to grab 
and snarl in the manner of beasts. The 
problem of the floater is also concerned 
here; every man must be made to feel 
at home in the place where he works. 
A coal miner is a human being. His 
employer dare not overlook the fact. 

“The operator should improve condi- 
tions for himself by joining regional 
and national movements and associa- 
tions of other operators. The geo- 
graphical position of the coal pro- 
ducer and the nature of his work tends 
to keep him out of touch with the trade 
leaders, by whose concerted action 
alone can business organization and 
Government codperation be made ef- 
fective. 

“The miner has responsibilities un- 
like those of the operator, but equally 
important. He should do some think- 
ing before he talks or acts in a way 
to cause a strike or other stoppage of 
industry. He must remember that 
thousands of German spies, Bolshe- 
vists and I. W. W. anarchists, whose 
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function is to serve as human bombs 
and destroy everything in sight, have 
been planted in American mines, fac- 
tories, railroads and shops, and have 
been chiefly responsible for most of 
the strikes since the war. He should 
reflect that United States secret service 
men have caught prominent agitators 
with large sums of German money 
paid them for agitation; it is probable 
that the fellow who talks loudest 
against the operator is laughing up 
his sleeve at the stupidity of the miner 
in listening to such talk, and will laugh 
louder if he succeeds in shutting down 
the mines and making the operator and 
the miner both lose money. 

“The miner should be fair to the 
operator, as he expects the operator to 
be fair to him. Numbers of coal pro- 
ducers have testified before investi- 
gating committees that last year they 
ran their mines at a loss in conform- 
ing to the Government program of 
wages and prices. In the period since 
the war the comparative earnings of 
miners have been greater than those of 
operators. The miner should be con- 
tent with an honest wage. He should 
not be willing to be a profiteer, and 
thus force his employer to be one also, 
or fail to earn a living. A late report 
from the Southern Operators’ Associa- 
tion compiling figures on ten Illinois 
mines shows that the average daily 
earning of the machine operator was , 
$9.53, while the pick miner made $8.51, 
and even the loader received $8.08 per 
day. There were 207 working days in 
the year, so the worker who ran the 
machine earned $1,972.71, the man 
who wielded the pick earned $1.761.57, 
and each had 158 idle days in the year! 
About two-thirds of the loaders, dig- 
gers and machine men received $8 or 
more every day they worked. This was 
about twice the average full-time sal- 
ary of professional men like preachers 
and ministers, who have spent long 
years and large sums of money in prep- 
aration for their life work. Is it fair? 
Should the miner, any more than the 
producer, take selfish advantage from 
the fact that people must have coal? 
Less rule of gold and more Golden 
Rule is needed thruout all industry. 

“The dealer also has a vital part to 
play. He should always handle coal 
prepared by modern methods to insure 
quality, purity, fair price and prompt 
delivery; not only will he keep his 
trade thus, but he will help create de- 
mand for the coal guaranteed best by 
nature and process, to the discourage- 
ment of incompetent producers who are 
marketing inferior grades. He must 
select coal for his customers not only 
by size but also by sources and the min- 
eral content. Certain mines from cer- 
tain localities produce desirable coal 
for steam use, others for domestic use, 
others for the blacksmith, others for 
the gas or coke manufacturer, others 
for the metallurgical chemist. A Pure 
Coal Law is needed for industries as 
much as a Pure Food Law was needed 
for the individual. The retailer is the 
only man at present.in a position to 
serve as investigator and inspector of 
the method and output of the operator. 
“The Government officials, of one kind 
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or another, should make several moves 
to relieve the situation. The best way to 
conserve the coal supply is to pass laws 
correcting the wasteful methods of 
mining; natural resources belong un- 
der the jurisdiction of the country pos- 
sessing them, and if squandered by any 
class of citizens, they should be con- 
served by law. All would gladly con- 
form to*reasonable, scientific regula- 
tions. 

“Other abuses, in the opinion of 
many operators, are the chronic short- 
age of cars and indefinite hold-up of 
shipments, the diverting or side-track- 
ing of cars, and the confiscation of coal 
by the Railroad Administration. As 
high as 50 per cent of the shipments 
of a certain company, the officials de- 
clared, recently went to the wrong con- 
signees, and as low as 25 per cent of 
the normal car supply further demor- 
alized the business. 

“How can a man safely produce 
goods when the time, destination, 
amount and cost of delivery are un- 
certain? The Government could, and 
we believe should, empower a commis- 
sion of representative character to do 
for the whole bituminous industry 
what the Roosevelt commission did in 
1902 for the anthracite. 

“Before taking up the final point, 
that of the consumer’s share in the so- 
lution of the nation’s coal problems, 
we would state the chief problem fully. 
More regular operating time would 
lower cost and price, raise output, in- 
sure delivery and hasten satisfaction 
to everybody. The average operating 
time of all mines in the United States 
before the war was less than 200 days. 
For various technical reasons mines 
cannot be closed a third of the time 
without large expenses that raise 
prices, or danger of losing the proper- 
ty altogether. Most people buy coal for 
the year in the fall or winter, and 
cease to buy in the spring and summer. 
This unequal demand creates shortage 
in cold weather and stoppage in warm. 
Coal mines are generally in a moun- 
tainous region where space for storage 
is not to be had, so the product can be 
dug only as fast as shipped, and 
shipped only when ordered. 

“The railroads haven’t enough cars 
to move the tremendous quantities of 
coal now bought from September to 
March. The operators cannot pay over- 
head and wages to keep the mines 
workable yet not working 100 days in 
the year, without putting up the price 
in winter. The miners are discontented 
with so many idle unproductive days, 
and wouldn’t be human if they didn’t 
make trouble, or leave and disorganize 
the work. And the consumers, getting 
too little coal or paying too much for it, 
really cause the chief trouble them- 
selves! 

“Last year The National Coal Asso- 
ciation spent a good many thousands 
of dollars in advertising to all con- 
sumers the patriotic and selfish wisdom 
of buying coal early. Some responded, 
more did not. I would make this my 
first point in my list of suggestions to 
readers at large. 

“1. The consumer should buy half 
his coal for the year in April, May or 
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Accounting Guide - 


By R. H. MONTGOMERY, C. P. A. 


Ex-President of the American Association 


of Public Accountants 


Sent for Your Examination 


“Auditing: Theory and 
Practice” 


It is the standard modern guide to 
the solution of auditing problems in 
general, and at the same time a vol- 
ume of intense reading interest. 


This Well-Known Book 


will be found in practically every big 
accounting firm, in the offices of great 
corporations, on the desks of treasur- 
ers wherever important accounts are 
kept. Every competent accountant 
and auditor is supposed to be thor- 
oughly familiar with it. 


Shows Clearly How to Make 
Audits 


This all-inclusive guide goes direct- 
ly to the heart of the essential feat- 
ures of an audit. It gives in specific, 
understandable, interesting chapters, 
the kind of direction you could other- 
wise gain only through years of try- 
ing experience and some of it perhaps 
never in that way. It lays down the 
foundation principles, shows how to 
begin work, gives fully and explicit] 
the procedure for making both bal- 
ance sheet and detailed audits, con- 
ducting investigations, handling de- 
preciation, preparing certificates and 
reports. 


Settles Doubtful Matters Almost 
Instantly 


In general accounting work its 800 pages 
are a veritable accounting encyclopedia packed 
with exact, experience-tested facts. Hardly 
a situation can arise where you cannot turn 
to your copy of “Auditing” for practical sug- 
gestions on what to do, how to save time, 
avoid unnecessary work and distinguish the 
vital from the incidental. 


Insures Exact Financial 
Statements 
In preparing important financial state- 
ments, where you must be sure you’re right, 


Mr. Montgomery’s judgment and experience 
are simply invaluable. 
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40 Different Lines of Eusiness 


from department stores to banks and public 
utilities are covered. Its eminent common- 
sense is of great actual work-a-day value to 
the professional, while it is positive accounting 
“nourishment” for the student. It is a veri- 
table “‘tool-chest” of accountancy. 


The Whole Subject in a 
“Nutsheli”’ 


To any man who is considering the study of 
accountancy, it gives at little cost an organized 
mastery of the subject from beginning to end. 
Accountants and auditors in all lines of busi- 
ness in every state join in enthusiastic praise 
of Mr. Montgomery’s work. “Just what I’ve 
been looking for. No accountant should be 
without it,” writes A. R. Cochran, Spence 
Baggs Store Co., Ohio. ‘“‘Wouldn’t part with 
my copy for many times its cost.”-—D. S. Fills, 
C. P. A., North Carolina. ‘“Couldn’t be more 
complete.”—P. L. Louks, Detroit. ‘Have just 
taken five copies.”—Charles Neville 
Savannah, Birmingham, etc. 
book—an institution.”"—H. K. W. Scott, Min« 
nesota. 


Packed With Facts Every 
Accountant Needs 


The five principles of balance sheet audits. 

13 rules for verifying inventories. 

The different business customs in figuring interest. 

The best way to treat a profit on the sale of fixed assets 
of a concern. 

Where to find 75% of defalcations. 

‘he 18 rues for partnership agreements. 

A safe definition of ‘‘surplus.’’ 

How to start a perpetual inventory of stock on hand. 

The right place on the bal- 
ance sheet to show reserve 
for working capital. 
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Points about statements for 
credit managers. 


What not to put into a report. 
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this 800-page work, in flexible 
binding, for examination 
Within five days you can 
send us $6.00 in payment or § 
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9 See eel 
HERE have always been 
many incentives to travel 

abroad — rest, recreation, de- 
sire for familiarity with the 
enjoyment of the historic 
spots, the. architectural monu- 
me e art treasures of the 
Old World. This year there is 
added to all these existing ap- | 
peals, a new force that draws 
one’s eyes “and heart to the 
rising sun. It is the desire to 
pay homage to those who have 
fallen, and see with one’s own 
eyes the scenes of the world’s 
greatest war. 
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Our large organization has 
acquired .the~ most valuable 
practical . experience in con- 
nection with the special con: 
ditions existing to-day and i is 
completely prepared. to give 
the smooth-working, he)pful, — 
comfortable service for which 
the name of Thos. ee & Son 
stands. 

Send for scheduleagitiaaie 
aries include France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, 

Great Britain, etc. , 
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Become a 
Master of 


eee Ve 


Sherwin Cody, the well-known teach 
er of practical English, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students of this ‘100% Self- 
Correcting Method’’ secure more im- 
provement in five weeks than had pre- 
viously been obtained by other pupils in 
two years. 15 minutes each day of 
YOUR spare time can now, thru 
Sherwin Cody, make you speak or write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Se'f-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That is be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject—the 
“rules” did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin 
Cody's new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction-by-mail. It actually takes the 
place of an instructor at your elbow. 
lessons in Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Grammar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them 
for you, and anticipates your questions. It even 
guides your paper and assigns you your class per- 
centage till you reach the 100% mark. 


Interesting Free Rooklet 

Mr, Cody has written an | < about his new 
course in detall. If you feel vour oy t Fad. Po veer, If vou are 
ever embarrassed hy mistakes in cramma-, spelling or punctuation, if you 
cannot command the exact, correct words to express your ideas, this book- 
let will be @ revelation to you. Send for it now. Learn how Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention makes command of lancuace cary to gain in 15 
tuinutes of your daily spare time. Mail a le ter or posteard for this 
booklet, at once, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL CF ENGLISH 
Dept. 193, News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Delightful Vacation Cruises 


CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request, 


American Travel Club, Boz 8 426, Wilmington, Del. 
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E.G. Alcorn, American Schoot 

Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 

for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 

| St. Louis, Mo. 

We assist in preparing material for 


8 McLene Bldg.. 
SPEAKERS: * special articles, papers, s; hes, de« 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AU'THORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs . 
or pads, MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken a parte together s as you would 
a broken limb, salves. No lies. em 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mai free, id name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 490-¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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June. He will save about 10 cents to 50 
cents a ton, as the price goes up, start- 
ing with June, approximately 10 cents 
per ton per month. He can store the 
year’s supply with safety: the danger 
of fire in the few varieties of coal that 
ignite thru spontaneous combustion 
has been overcome by storage in water 
in .specially constructed pits. Coal 
should be stored always at the point 
of consumption, never at the point of 
production. Many grades will stand in 
the open for years with but slight, if 
any, deterioration. 

“2. The consumer should buy from 
a dealer who fully describes the su- 
periority of his method and product of 
mining so as to be convincing, who 
invites comparison with other products 
and prices, and who sells coal from a 
mine with resourccs, construction and 
management such as to guarantee per- 
manency of fuel supply. 

“3. The consumer should freely con- 
sult the dealer on all problems relating 
to coal. If the dealer cannot or will not 
offer a solution directly or by introduc- 
tion to authorities who can, it is time 
to seek another dealer better informed 
and intentioned. 

“4, The consumer should investigate 
all heating devices on the market said 
to promote economy by conserving 
waste heat. About 40 per cent of the 
national coal supply is lost thru de- 
fective combustion, circulation, ventila- 
tion or equipment. Most of this waste 
can be prevented. 

“5. The consumer should obtain free 
literature on the entire subject from 
the great fuel experts, now to be had 
from the U. S. Fuel Administration, 
and the Bureau of Mines, also from 
The National Coal Association, head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. Our Gov- 
ernment supplies the most and best lit- 
erature on practical, scientific themes 
of any in the world; many of our per- 
sonal problems would be solved for us 
if we would consult Federal authorities 
more frequently and fully. To codperate 
with such agencies for the benefit of 
the public is a fixed purpose of this 
company.” 

May we add a word? To aid economy 
and production, we ask our readers to 
observe two requests. First, every one 
who in his or her home or place of work 
gets heat, light or power from coal, put 
on your calendar memorandum for 
next April, May or June: “Buy next 
year’s coal now.” Second, everybody, 
whether in this class or not, think of 
one acquaintance who is a large or 
even a small consumer of coal, hand 
this article to him, and mark the sen- 
tence above. Little things; but fraught 
with great results if each of our sev- 
eral hundred thousand readers will 
only do them. Will you? 








Mother—Shame on you, Dorothy ! The 
idea of letting a boy whom you’ve known 
only a week, kiss you! Why, when I was 
your age a girl was considered vulgar who 
would let a boy even hold her hand until 
he’d known her several months. 

Daughter (innocently )—And. didn’t you 
say once, mother, that it used to take you 
two weeks to go from New York to Chi- 
cago?—Yale Record. 
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The Best Person in Our Town | —EESESEeEE——E 


(Continued from page 427) 

your line with central again?” I ven- 
tured. “No, and I’m not going to until 
some crooked work I know of is 
straightened out.” 

When the United States became in- 
volved in the world struggle, a son of 
Mr. Hayden and two sons of his wife 





(he had married a second time, one of | 


our beloved church members) entered 
the United States service. Mrs. Hay- 
den’s boys were both married and one 
of them left a wife and three little 
children. The homestead doors of our 
“best man” were opened wide for war 
widows and war orphans, and all their 


wants were supplied during the long | 


years of warfare. 


Nor were they allowed to consider | 


themselves a burden. While “daddy” 
fought for democracy in France, and 
the other two boys were in camp ready 
to go, “grandpa” never faltered. One 
of the brave sons succumbed to pneu- 
monia in camp, was brought home and 
buried in the home cemetery with mili- 
tary honors, and the widow was made 
to feel solid ground of helpful sym- 
pathy beneath her feet. Love and good- 
will toward these dependents were 
manifest in every act. Those children 
love and respect their grandpa as 
much as they do their father and now 
that the latter is “home again from a 
foreign shore,” they are loath to leave 
the shelter of grandpa’s fireside for 
their own. 

I am sure our community will be 
slow to recognize the personality of 
my “best man” and surer still that he 
himself will be shocked if he ever sees 
this. But if “pure religion, undefiled, 
is to visit the widow and the fatherless 
in their affliction,” the genuine article 
is his. 








Wife—When you walk, why do you 
make so much noise, John? 

Hubby—lI’ve got my heavy underwear 
on.—Medley. 


To Whom It May Concern—Of, pertain- 
ing to, and concerning the redundant ter- 
minology, superfluous nomenclature, exces- 
sive wordiness, and abundant tautology of 
law, equity, jurisprudence, or legal science, 
be it stated, affirmed, and declared that the 
purpose, aim, intent, design, end, effect, 
and consequence, thereof, therefrom, there- 
in, and thereon is completely, entirely, 
totally, and perfectly to befuddle, puzzle, 
bewilder, confuse, nonplus, and mystify the 
layman’s intellect, understanding, reason, 
and mind.—The Docket. 


A ‘doughboy brings this ship story home 
with him. Among the passengers on the 
ship was a man who stuttered badly. One 
day he hurried up to the captain and 
started: “Th-the-the—” 

“I’m very busy now,” interrupted the 
captain. “Tell the mate here.” 

But the mate also was busy, and the 
stutterer finally came back to the captain. 


“Look here, man, sing it! That’s the 
only way,” urged the officer. 

So, beginning in a tragic voice, he 
chanted— 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot and 
never brought to mind? The blooming cook 
fell overboard and is 20 miles behind.’”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 
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| The Wisdom 


Sound business judgments 
are guided by facts. 

The business interests 
served by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York 
are large. Through its exten- 
sive relations with the struc- 
ture of commerce and indus- 
try, this Bankis able to draw 
widely from original sources 
for the facts of business. It 
devotes unusual effort to 
gathering and presenting 
these facts to its friends. 


National Bank of Commerce 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


er 


of Facts 


in New York _ 


Over Fifty Million Dollars 






































Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActi 
Musical Readings How toStagea Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Minstre! Material.Jokes,Recitations,Entertainments 


CatalogFree, T.S.Denison&Co. Dept.3 Chicago 








The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 


Prices $115 and $142 per hundred 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 713 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 














How We Improved Our Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 








This Booklet Is Free Send For It 
THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 























Health Culture 


JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 





PARTIAL CONTENTS OF MARCH 


Neuritis 
Its Cause and Radical Removal 
Dr. Geo. H. Patchen, M.D., D.C. 


Influenza or Grippe 
Cause, Prevention and Cure 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M.D. 


Constipation 
Childhood’s Worst Habit 
Lucille Buhl 


Nervous Disorders 
Reginald Oswald, M.D. 


Pneumonia 
Its Therapeutics, Past and Present 
hos. W. Organ, M.D. 


Banishing Colds 
Dr. Allen C. Clayton 


20 cents a copy. $2.00 a year. 
Trial offer 3 months 25 cents 


HEALTH CULTURE 
333 St. James Building, New York City 
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is the story of Peter Perkins and how he ac- 
cumulat 10,000 in ten years by investing 
$25 a month in high-grade listed stock: 


ii sand 

nds, on a novel plan. “Getting Ahead” is 

as interesting as anything you ever read. 

Thousands have and are now “getting 
ah: * financially on the same plan. 





INVESTMENT BAAKERS 
141X South La Salle St.Chicago 


monthly buys outright any stock or 

bond. Purchaser secures all dividends, 

Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 

list and full particulars - FREE 

CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 

Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
5O BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
























DIVIDENDS 
The Electric Storag« Battery Company 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, March 3, 1920. 
The Directors bave declared a quarterly dividend 
of two 50-100 dollars ($2.50) per share from the 
net earnings of the Company on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable April 1, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1920. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treas. 








THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, March 10, 1920. 

A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, has been dec!ared payable May 1, 1920, 
at the office of the General Treasurer, to stock- 
go of record at the close of business, April 
° b 
MILTON S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


New. For Graded Sunday Schools, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, Church Services and Commu- 
nity Gatherings. Represents Modern Ideals, 
approved by experts in Sunday School and 

hurch Music, supplying New as well as Old 
hymns on vital subjects for our new day:— 
Faith, Courage, Consecration, Cooperation, 
Service, Brotherhood, Unity, Missions, the 
Kingdom, Patriotism, etc., with Orders of 
Service, Scripture Readings and complete in- 
dexes. (Orchestrated.) Sample copy sent for 
examination. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 526 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Obie 


The Secret of Being | 


a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One 


Evening 
Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


311 Sixth Avenue New York 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Profit-smashing bargain! Just 
send us your name, addressand 
size for three pairs of these 
handsome, durable socks, 
Pay only $1.00 on arrival. 


GUARANTEE) 
for 3 Months’ Wear 


Extra quality combed cotton 
yarn, fineribbed. Double heel 
and toe, elastic ribbed top, 
fast color. Splendid, 50-cent 
appearance. Your choice of 
dark brown or black. Write 
today for three pairs. Send no money—just name, ad- 
ss, size and color. 


Bernard-Hewitt & Co., Desk F-255A,900 W Van Boren St,, Chicago 


















































Amazing Offer | 
3 pairs, finest quality, guaran- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment. When Will the Taxes Come 
Down? By Daniel C. Roper. 


1. Does the article contain any one sentence 
that presents the writer’s principal thought? 
If it does, point out the sentence, and ex- 
plain its meaning. If it does not, write a 
sentence that will give Mr. Roper’s princi- 
pal thought. . 

2. Write an original short sketch that will 
show, by the narration of a specific in- 
stance, how an individual contributes di- 
rectly or indirectly to the Government’s 
revenues. ° 

8. Find examples of balanced construction in 
sentence formation. c 

4. Give the syntax of any five infinitives that 
occur in the article. . 

5. Point out interrogative sentences that are 
used for emphasis. é 

6. “The cost of government is high.” Write 
an original short story that will show clear- 
ly, without your saying so in words, that 
good government is worth paying for. 

il. Another Scrap of Paper? By Ales- 
sandro Sapelli. 

1. Write a_ short, 
brief, that will 
writer’s thought. 

2. Write a similar brief that will show the 
thought of people who do not agree with 


but emphatically worded 
show the course of the 





the writer. : 7? 

8. Define the following words: insistent, im- 
per te, r iation, redemption, sanc- 
tion. 


4. Find, in a large dictionary, the derivation, 
or history, of every one of the words named 
above. 

5. At one place the writer says: “‘Let us be 
concise.” Imagine that you are the man- 
aging editor of a periodical. Prepare a set 
of rules that will aid your writers in being 
concise. 

6. “Diplomats, like so many Olympian di- 
vinities, had lived among the clouds.” Ex- 
plain the reference to “Olympian divini- 
ties” and “clouds.” 

7. Name the Olympian divinities who take 

part in the story of “The Odyssey.” What 

are the personal characteristics of every 
such divinity? 

Master Workshops of America. The 

Firm That Saved One Client $1,000,000 

a Year. By Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. After you have read the article write a 
letter, as if to a friend who is about to 
start in business, and tell him how he 
can make his shop a “master workshop.” 

2. Explain the figure, “The telescope of prin- 
ciple—and the microscope of method.” 

3. Give a short talk in which you explain 
what is meant by “Brains properly filled 
and minds properly open.” 

4. Write a short story that will tell of the 
success of a person with “brain properly 
filled and mind properly open,” or of the 
failure of a person of an opposite type. 

5. Explain how it is possible to apply the prin- 
ciples mentioned in the article to the con- 
duct of a newspaper stand. 

1V. What Is Americanism? 
Slosson. 

1. Formulate Dr. Slosson’s definition of ‘“‘The 
true spirit of Americanism.” 

2. Give Dr. Slosson’s interpretation of “The 
Melting Pot Metaphor.” 

8. Explain the sentence, “The United States 
is a synthetic nation.” 

4. Point out sentences that are strikingly or- 
iginal and emphatic. 

5. Point out metaphorical expressions. 

6. Read aloud any paragraph that you think 
especially worthy. Give a short talk in 
which you explain and emphasize the 
thought of the paragraph. 

V. The Best Person in Our Town. 

1. After you have read the article write a 
somewhat similar short composition on “The 
Best Student in Our School.” 

2. Imagine that you were invited to spend a 
week with “The Best Person in Our Town.” 
Write an interesting account of your visit, 
narrating incidents that will llustrate the 
man’s character. - 

Vi. The Story of the Week. 

1. Select from the news of the week an ar- 
ticle that especially appeals to you. In that 
article find a long. exceedingly exvressive 
sentence. Explain the meaning of the sen- 
tence. Then give the syntax of every word 


By Edwin E. 





in the sentence. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 
ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


1. The 


- What is the distinction between 


NEW YORK CITY 


Problem of Taxation—‘“When Wiil 
Taxes Come Down?’’ “Stock Dividends 
Are Not Income.’’ 


Under what provisions of the Constitution 
are the present Federal taxes levied? 


. What were the chief sources of revenue 


under the revenue laws of ten years ago? 
What are the chief sources now? 


What, according. to Commissioner Roper. 
are the indirect benefits of the present 
revenue law? ' 


How does the commissioner answer the 
question put in the title of his article? 


. Upon what grounds did the Supreme Court 


declare the stock dividend tax unconstitu- 
pew oo What will be the effect of the de 
cision 


- Basic American Principles—‘“Why We 


Have Representative Government,” 
“What Is Americanism?” 

“repre- 
sentative government” and “direct demoe- 
racy”? 

Upon what ground does Professor Gid- 
dings assert that “ ... experience indi- 
eates that the best working system is a 
combination of direct democracy with rep- 
resentative government”? 


Pick out the topic sentence in each of Dr. 
Slosson’s paragraphs and develop. the 
topic in your own words. 


“The logical solution would not stop at 
municipal home rule, but would make the 
greater city a separate state.” State the 
advantages and the disadvantages of such 
action. What steps would have to be taken 
to bring about this result? 


Italy, The Allies and The United 
States—“‘Another Scrap of Paper?’ 
“Italy’s Claims in Africa.” “The Parti- 
tion of the German African Colonies.” 


How does Signor Sapelli justify the Secret 


? Treaty of 1915? How does he propose to 


IV. 


. The 


settle the dispute over Fiume and 


the 
Adriatic coast? 


. What claims does Italy make to territory 


in Africa? How are these claims met by 
England and France? 


. Indicate on a map the proposed divisions 


of African territory. How will these ac- 
eessions of territory benefit the English, 
the Italians and the French? 


Candidates for President—‘‘Reluctant 
Democrats,” “Palmer Is Willing.” 


. Why is the Democratic party finding it 


difficult to get candidates to declare them- 
selves? 


. Which of the three candidates discussed in 


these articles is the most available Demo- 
cratic candidate? 


. Draw up a platform upon which each could 


run. 


. Master Workshops of America. 


What general impressions do you get from 
reading this article? 


. “Every business needs a telescope of prin- 
” 


ciple and a microscope of method. How 
does the Peabody Coal Company illustrate 
this statement? 


. Discuss the mutual obligations of oper- 


ators and coal miners as set forth in the 
article. The obligations of the Government. 
Summarize the advice given to coal con- 
sumers. 


Farmer’s Viewpoint on Daylight 
Saving. 


What are the economic and social advan- 
tages of daylight saving? 

What is the basis for the farmer’s oppo- 
sition to the law? 


In view of the arguments on both sides, 
what action would you recommend? 
Is there any one arrangement that would 


aed suit the country and the city dwell- 
er 


. Should or should not cities have daylight 


saving? Please back up your statement 
with five reasons. 








